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Populism in 1788 and 1896; The Evolution of the Financial 
Planks of the Democratic Platform; The new 
wssues of the Presidential Campaign. 


HE radical declarations of the Chicago platform are too 

frequently regarded as manifestations of new and dan- 
gerous elements in American politics. That they are dan- 
gerous is obvious, but that they are new would hardly occur 
to any student of the formation of the Constitution. There 
has been, perhaps, no political issue before the people of the 
United States since 1788 which more closely resembles, at 
bottom, the questions of that year, nor any one on which the 
taking sides of the voters, considered in the light of their 
social and economic position and ideas, has been so nearly 
identical. In other words, the majority of the opponents of 
the Constitution in 1788 would cheerfully support the Bryan 
ticket this fall, and most of those who will vote for Bryan 
would have voted against the Constitution a hundred and 
eight years ago. 

The regions of the country where populism is strongest 
to-day are economically and socially in a condition analogous 
to that of western Massachusetts, western Pennsylvania, and 
upper New York in those days. The strength of the party 
of the Federal Constitution came from the conservative ele- 
ments of society, the larger property-holders of town and 
country, the merchants and the members of the learned pro- 
fessions. This class feared State and national paper money 
as intensely as their modern counterparts do free silver. 
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They dreaded the spirit of lawlessness and disorder that 
followed in the wake of the Revolution—the disposition on 
the part of the discontented and unfortunate to take the law 
into their own hands, with the same dread that their 
descendants feel at similar outbreaks to-day. 

On the other hand, the attack of the Chicago platform on 
the Supreme Court, the use of Federal injunctions, and the 
employment of Federal troops to suppress local disorders, 
would unquestionably have commanded the approval of the 
leading opponents of the Federal Constitution. 

William J. Bryan and Patrick Henry have more in com- 
mon than we are apt to realize to-day. The corner-stone of 
Patrick Henry's opposition to the Constitution was the pos- 
sibility that the new government would do just what the 
Bryan platform denounces. 

The great issues that arose after the Constitution have 
had their day. Effortsare being made to galvanize the tariff 
—the legacy of the Civil War—into life; but the difference 
between a live issue and a dead one reacting spasmodically to 
a shock has never been clearer in this generation. It may 
be that our national life has passed through its first cycle of 
temporary issues, and that again we find ourselves con- 
fronted with those abiding political questions into which the 
framers of the Constitution had such a clear insight. If the 
foregoing analysis is correct, it cannot fail to give one 
reassurance. The dangers have been met before and 
weathered under less favorable circumstances, The perils 
are not new, but old. They result neither from unrestricted 
immigration nor from the spread of socialism, but arise 
inevitably from conditions inseparable from our social life. 
Instruction for the hour, therefore, is to be sought not 
exclusively in the history of bimetallism or in the conse- 
quences of free coinage in Mexico, but in the history of our 
own country between 1783 and 1789 and of its more desper- 
ate populism, the Shays Rebellion. 


An analysis of the historical evolution of the planks in the 
Democratic national platform offers some interesting points 
for reflection. As to the financial planks in particular, it 
is well known that the most radical one, demanding “ the 
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free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1,” has heretofore never found a 
place in the platforms of either of the two leading parties. 
The so-called “free coinage of silver’? was first demanded 
in a national platform by the Greenback Convention of June, 
1880. Eight years later,in May, 1888, the Union Labor 
Party Convention held that ‘“ while we have free coinage of 
gold, we should have free coinage of silver.” In November 
of the same year the National Farmer’s Congress made the 
same demand. A year later the Convention of the Farmer’s 
Alliance, meeting in St. Louis in December, 1889, took the 
same ground. The Ocala platform of the Farmer's Alliance 
also called for “free and unlimited coinage of silver” in 
December, 1890. The People’s Party Conventions at Cin- 
cinnati in May, 1891, and at Omaha, July, 1892, repeated the 
cry. Finally, in June, 1895, the Silver Convention of South- 
ern and Western States, if it may be called a national con- 
vention, demanded “the immediate restoration of silver to 
its former place as a full legal tender standard money, equal 
with gold, and the free and unlimited coinage of both silver 
and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, and upon terms of exact 
equality.” 

The free silver plank in last month’s national Democratic 
platform, then, is copied froma series of similar planks in 
platforms framed by other than the two great parties. More- 
over, until the People’s Party platform of 1892 the above 
silver planks were of minor importance in their platforms, 
the latter being aimed at attacking the banking system, and 
enlarging the issue and circulation of legal tender paper 
money, quite after the fashion of the old greenback platforms 
before the days of thesilver agitation. In fact, it isa curious 
commentary on the evolution of the Democratic platform, 
or rather on its reversion to an earlier type, to read the text 
of the above Greenback platform of 1880, the first to demand 
free coinage of silver: 


“. . , the right to make and issue money is a sovereign power, to be main- 
tained by the people for their common benefit. The delegation of this right to 
corporations is a surrender of the central attribute of sovereignty, void of con- 
stitutional sanction, and conferring upon a subordinate and irresponsible power 
an absolute dominion over industry and commerce. All money, whether metal- 
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lic or paper, should be issued, and its volume controlled, by the Government, 
and not by or through banking corporations ; and when so issued, should be a 
full legal tender for all debts, public and private . .. . . . legal tender 
currency should be substituted for the notes of the national banks, the national 
banking system abolished, and the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as gold, 


established by law.” 


So much for xational platforms. The State platforms have, 
of course, from their greater frequency, been more engaged 
with the silver question, and have accumulated in rapidly 
increasing numbers a great mass of free coinage planks 
which, from their very quantity, seem to have compelled the 
admission of one of their kind to the recent national platform. 
As was true of the genesis of the silver plank in the national 
platforms, so the similar plank in the State platforms origi- 
nated in the greenback agitation of the seventies. In July, 
1878, the Democrats of Indiana, Ohio and Texas demanded 
the repeal of the Resumption Act of 1875, which was about 
to go into effect, and also the complete remonetization of 
silver. A few months later the Pennsylvania Republicans 
followed suit by demanding “a return to the free use and 
unrestricted coinage of the dollar of 1798.” The Democrats 
of Maine demanded the same in 1879. 

Then, for ten years, a free coinage plank was unknown, a 
striking commentary on the comparative prosperity of those 
years. In 1889, however, the Virginia Democrats re-opened 
the question by renewing the demand for ‘‘ complete remone- 
tization and the free coinage of silver.” The following year, 
1890, brought out a large crop of free coinage planks, espe- 
cially west of the Appalachian range, of every political 
variety. Such planks were put into their platforms by the 
Democrats and Republicans of Indiana, Michigan and 
Oregon, by the Democratic and Farmer’s Alliance Conven- 
tions of Kansas, by the Democratic and Labor Conventions 
of Nebraska, by the Farmer’s Alliance of Wisconsin, by the 
Democrats of Iowa, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 

In 1891 and 1892 the Republican State Conventions 
were most of them content with upholding the silver 
legislation of 1890 in their platforms, while the Democratic 
conventions in many States incorporated outspoken free 
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coinage planks. This was the case in lowa, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Texas, and Washington. In Kentucky, both Dem- 
ocrats and Populists declared for silver. The latter also 
adopted a silver plank in Pennsylvania, Alabama and Wis- 
consin. In the mining States, Colorado, California, and 
Nevada, both Republicans and Democrats did the same. 

In 1893 neither of the two leading parties committed itself 
to free silver. The few Democratic Conventions that were 
held approved of the repeal of the Silver Act of 1890. Two 
conventions of the People’s Party, in lowa and in Virginia, 
offered free coinage planks as a remedy for the panic and 
distress of that year. 

In 1894 the various State conventions adopted free coinage 
planks with renewed vigor. At least 24 States and Terri- 
tories did so in one or more of their political conventions.’ 
In six of them Republicans and Democrats acted alike, 
namely in California, Colorado, Nevada, North and South 
Dakota, and in Wyoming. 

In 1895 and 1896 about the same number of States and 
Territories declared themselves in favor of free coinage in 
their party conventions.’ Of these, five were Southern 
States; the rest, barring one State, were all west of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and with few exceptions, west 


1 Alabama (Dem's); Arkansas (Dem’s and People’s P’ty); California (Dem’s, 
Repub’s, People’s P’ty and Prohibit’s); Colorado (Repub’s, Dem’s and People’s 
Pty); Delaware (Dem’s and People’s P’ty); Georgia (Dem’s and People’s P’ty) ; 
Idaho (Repub’s and Dem’s) ; Indiana(Dem's and People’s P’ty); Iowa (People’s 
P’ty); Kansas (Dem’s and People’s P'ty); Michigan (Prohibit’s); Missouri 
(Dem’s); Montana (Repub’s); Nevada (Repub’s, Dem’s and People’s P'ty); 
North Carolina (Dem’s and People’s P'ty); North Dakota and South Dakota 
(Repub’s and Dem’s); Ohio (Dem's and Labor P’ty); Oregon (Dem’s and Peo- 
ple’s P’ty); South Carolina (Dem’s); Tennessee (Dem’s and People’s P’ty); 
Texas (Dem’s and People’s P’ty); Washington (Dem’s and People’s P'ty); 
Wyoming (Dem’s and Repub’s), 


® Alabama(Dem’s); Arizona(Dem’s); Arkansas (Dem's) ; California (Repub’s, 
Dem’s, Populists); Colorado (Repub’s, Dem’s); Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas (Dem’s); Iowa and Kentucky (Dem’s and Populists); Mississippi and Mis- 
souri (Dem’s); Montana (Dem’s and Repub’s); Nebraska (Dem’s); Nevada 
(Repub’s) ; North Carolina (Repub’s and Dem’s); New York (Populists) ; Ohio 
(Populists); Oregon (Dem’s); South Carolina (Dem’s); Tennessee (Dem’s) ; 
Utah (Repub’s and Dem’s); Virginia, Washington and Wyoming (Dem’s). 
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of the latter river. The mining States, California, Colorado, 
Montana, as before, declared for free silver in both their 
Democratic and Republican conventions, as was also true of 
Utah and North Carolina. 

The magnitude of the silver movement in the United 
States is seen in the fact that in the past 18 years, or since 
the agitation began, apparently only 11 States have consist- 
ently refused to demand free coinage of silver in the plat- 
forms of the two leading parties. These States are Connecti- 
cut, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. The other 34 States have spasmodically or 
chronically favored the free coinage of silver in one party 
convention or another. 


The Constitutional authority for a concurrent circulation 
of gold and silver, as it is claimed in the words of the Demo- 
cratic platform, which holds that “the Constitution names 
silver and gold together as the money metals of the United 
States,” is, like the plank aimed at the banks, discussed below, 
an old political device. As early as 1878 the Ohio Republi- 
cans demanded “ that both metals shall be kept in circulation 
as the money of the nation, as contemplated by the Constitution.” 
This doubtful inference is repeated in later platforms, espe- 
cially of Democratic State conventions, and became more and 
more distorted from year to year. In 1881 the New York 
Democrats stood by “ gold and silver as the legal tender of 
the Constitution.” The Kentucky Democrats in 1887 went a 
step further in their Constitutional interpretation and de- 
clared “ the honest money of the Constitution good enough 
for the people as expressed in gold and silver and paper. 

.’ The Democratic platforms of 1891 and 1892 had 
a great deal to say about “the money of the Constitution,” 
“the Constitutional standard of both gold and silver,” “the 
gold and silver coinage provided by the Constitution,” “the 
financial system of the fathers of the Republic based on 
equally free bimetallic coinage,” and offered a further variety 
of historical perversions. The appearance of Cotin’s Financial 
School in 1894 and its original interpretation of the first 
Federal coinage act of 1792, by which the silver dollar was 
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avowedly made the unit of our monetary system, gave the 
above Constitutional argument a new direction. The Mis- 
sissippi Democrats were apparently the first to seize upon 
this. Witness the words of their platform of 1895: ‘“ The 
Federal Constitution names silver and gold together as the 
money metals of the United States. The first coinage bill 
passed by Congress under the Constitution made the silver 
dollar the unit of value and admitted gold to free coinage at 
a ratio measured by the silver dollar unit.” The words were 
repeated in 1896 by the Missouri Democrats in their plat- 
form, and were copied by the national convention at Chicago 
a few months later. 


Opposition to the National Banks as expressed in one of 
the planks of the Democratic platform is an old weapon in 
political campaigns. As was true of the free coinage plank, 
so did this anti bank plank originate in the political disorders 
of the seventies. The Labor Reform Convention of 1872 
apparently started the ball rolling by demanding that the 
circulating medium should be “issued directly to the people 
without the intervention of any system of banking corpora- 
tions.” The Greenback Party championed this opposition to 
bank notes in 1876 and 1880, as did the Prohibitionists in 1876, 
1884, and 1892. The Union Labor Party and the United 
Labor Party in 1888, the Farmer’s Alliance in 1889 and 1890, 
and the National People’s Party in 1892, all had similar 
planks in their platforms, which have now been copied by 
the Democrats in their recent national platform, and whose 
meaning was well expressed by their candidate when he said ; 
“the issue of money isa function of the government,and.. . 
the banks ought to go out of the government business.”” The 
State platforms since 1878 have had little to urge against 
the National Banking System. Although opposition to the 
national banks is expressed in 36 platforms, only 16 of these 
are Democratic, the rest belong to various third parties. 


If the motives which have given rise to the silver move- 
ment of the present day are not new, neither is that movement 
itself sudden. The sketch given above, of the evolution of 
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the financial planks in the Democratic platform, shows clearly 
: 1 that the present agitation in favor of free silver is but the 

" 

| 


{ 


culmination and the union of a number of separate movements 

which have been gradually progressing for a long time, and 
hoi only awaited the impetus of hard times to become prominent 
a | politically. Serious as the crisis is for business, it is on the 
, i whole well that the money question has become an issue in 





i politics. Hitherto both parties have been afraid of it, and 

‘b. 4 both of them have evaded it in their platforms. This was 
yi the case in 1892. But when a large section of the people are 
i strongly impressed with certain economic doctrines, any com- 
\ promise is sure to be but temporary, and sooner or later the 

hy question must be decided at the polls. And a question so 
’ 


difficult and complicated as the silver question certainly 
requires an immense amount of active and lively discussion 
to be properly understood. Our experience with the Sher- 
man Act would seem to most unbiased observers sufficiently 
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hi telling to show the difficulty of raising the price of a metal 
Pd by simply increasing the government demand for it. When 


Congress deliberately decides by law to buy our entire silver 
product at practically any price the miners may choose 
to ask, and when, in spite of such a law, the price steadily 
declines during its operation, a person must be blind indeed 
" who is not convinced that the fall is due to conditions affect- 
. ' ing the supply, and not to any hostility on the part of the 
Pid lawgiver. Yetthe lessons of the Sherman Act seem not only 

to have made little impression on the people of the South 
and West, but they are not fully appreciated by the interna- 
tional bimetallists, who, however strongly they oppose the 
present movement, in reality furnish a good deal of the 
ammunition with which the fightis carriedon. Their theory 
of the advantage of metallic inflation and of the great dis- 
advantage of any fall in general prices without reference to 
its cause, is the key to a great part of the present movement. 
If this and many other questions connected with the subject 
are thoroughly discussed, and rightly settled during the pres- 
ent campaign, there will be something to be thankful for. 
We cannot but think that all sections of the country will gain 
by the discussion, the East as well as the West. The advo- 
cates of the gold standard in the East have not appreciated 
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the strength of the silver movement. The silver men being 
the radical party, and advocating a change, have been natu- 
rally more aggressive than those who simply wish to main- 
tain the status guo. The advocates of the gold standard can 
no longer rest content with that position. If the fall in 
prices is not a real grievance, and if the free coinage of silver 
is not going to benefit the country, we must find out what 
the real grievance is and how the country can be helped. It 
is certainly a fact that many of those who have gone into the 
silver movement have adopted it in despair on account of the 
hard times. These hard times are, in our judgment, to a 
large extent the result of the silver agitation, but not entirely. 
If credit performs so important a function in the circulation 
of the country as we believe, something should be done to 
give greater expansion to ourcredit circulation. Theattacks 
which have been made on the national banking system could 
perhaps have been flanked some time ago, if Congress had had 
the wisdom to pass a law giving greater facility for the issue 
of bank notes. The simple repeal of the tax of ten per cent. 
on State bank notes, which the Democratic party advocated 
in its platform of 1892, crude as that proposal is, might have 
been better than nothing. 

The question of the civil service has also become, for the 
first time in many years, a political issue. On that question 
both parties have for several years been politely considerate 
rather than strongly committal. This year the issue is 
marked. The Republicans boldly stand by the existing law. 
The Democrats, while still maintaining the form of favor- 
ing civil service reform, advocate a limited tenure of office 
for public service. Now it is well known that the act of 
1820, limiting the terms of certain office-holders to four years, 
was at the basis of much of the abuse and corruption that 
crept in under the name of the spoils system. Mr. Bryan him- 
self, in his speeches, has virtually repudiated the present sys- 
tem of civil service appointments. There can hardly be any 
doubt, therefore, that on the subject of the civil service, as 
well as on that of silver, the parties are sharply divided, and 
itis to be hoped that the great prominence of the silver 
question in the campaign will not overshadow that of civil 
service reform. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF AMERICAN 
WORKINGMEN. 


I. 


HE wages of American workingmen are higher than 
those of the workingmen of France, and even of Eng- 
land. This is a generally recognized fact. I have proved it. 
By an attentive study of wages in the workshops, factories, 
and industrial establishments, having regard to the occupa- 
tion and to the personal skill of the worker, to the diversity 
of these wages, and to the changes that have taken place in 
the rate of wages during the past fifty years, and especially 
since the War of the Rebellion, | have been led to conclude 
that $2 represent about the average of the daily wages of a 
man employed in industrial pursuits during the years 1890 to 
1893. The elements are too diverse and incomplete to obtain 
a true mathematical average, but this is the most probable 
estimate. Having established this figure, I checked it by 
taking 207 series of wages paid in July, 1891, which are 
printed in the great investigation of prices and wages made 
under the direction of the Honorable Mr. Aldrich,’ and in 
calculating the general average of these series I found it to 
amount to $2.07. The estimate that | had made was thus 
confirmed. The average industrial wage in France does not 
go above § francs,’ and it does not, perhaps, exceed 5 shil- 
lings in England.* 

This is an initial fact which, without being absolutely exact, 
leaves no doubt as to the relative superiority of the nominal 
wages of the American, that is, of the sum of money which 
he receives in exchange for his labor. But the nominal 
wages are but the first element of the question of which I 
propose to treat in this article. 


1 Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation. Report of Mr. Aldrich, from 
the Committee on Finance. 4 vols. 1893. 


* According to recent investigations made by the Bureau of Labor, the aver- 
age was 6.15 f. in Paris and 3.50 f. in the provinces. 


® This is the result of the statistics of Sir Robert Giffen and others. 
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Il. 


In order to understand the standard of living of working- 
men, we must first translate the nominal wages into real 
wages. The latter is the nominal wage multiplied by the 
coefficient of the commercial power of money; it represents 
the quantity of commodities ordinarily consumed in a work- 
ingman’s family that the nominal wage can buy. This 
involves, therefore, a study of the retail prices of certain 
commodities. Of two countries having the same nominal 
wages, but one of which has to pay twice the amount paid 
by the other for all of its goods, the latter would have a rate 
of wages equal to half that of the former. The diversity of 
the goods which the workingman needs and the fluctuations 
in their price, make it much more difficult to ascertain the real 
wages; we cannot get a numerical expression for this sum. 
It is necessary to content ourselves with a sketch of the sub- 
ject. 

In order to understand the material condition of the work- 
ingman, we must push our investigation further, and inquire 
what are the habits of life and of consumption of the working 
class. The needs are not exactly the same in a hot country 
as ina cold country, in a rich country as in a poor country, 
in one state of civilization as in another; it is clear, e. g., that 
our fathers had no desire to travel on a railroad seventy years 
ago, and that they spent less than we do on travel, although 
travel was then more expensive. Wants arise and multiply 
with the possibility of satisfying them. I have often and 
long insisted upon the distinction between the commercial 
power of money and what I call the soctzal power of money, the 
first corresponding to the amount of commodities which a 
sum of money will buy, the second to the sum of money 
which is necessary in order to maintain a certain social posi- 
tion. 

It is a matter of dispute, whether the average price of com- 
modities has fallen or not, and consequently, whether the 
commercial power of money has risen; it does not admit of 
doubt, that in all classes of society in America, as in Europe, 
people spend more money to-day than fifty years ago, in 
order to maintain their rank. This is because new wants 
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have arisen and imposed themselves upon us, and each one 
thinks that he would lose his position if he did not make 
room for them in his budget ; consequently, the social power 
of money has diminished, since we must spend more on pen- 
alty of degradation. It would be a mistake to be alarmed at 
this change, which means an increase of well-being resulting 
from the general progress of wealth. But it is important to 
distinguish between the two meanings of the power of money. 
This distinction will aid us in explaining these allegations 
which have been circulated, probably by immigrants or trav- 
elers, and which are repeated in Europe: “ Living is very 
expensive in the United States”; “ The workingman earns, 
perhaps, more than in Europe, but he spends very much 
more.” 


ILl. 


Let us inquire, in the first place, into the commercial power 
of money. One might ask whether it has changed in Amer- 
ica during fifty years, and if it is more or less to-day than it 
is in Europe. I shall not treat of the first question in this 
place, which Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the chief of the Bureau 
of Labor of the United States, the Honorable Mr. Aldrich, 
and others have answered, by showing that on the one hand 
the price of goods has diminished, and that on the other hand 
the price of labor has increased. 

Are provisions higher in America than in France? This 
is one of those questions that I had to study during my 
sojourn in the United States. It seemed to me that bread, 
meat and common fruits were relatively cheap in the great 
cities of the United States. I had read pamphlets in which 
the committee of the Republican party brought out the 
superiority of New York over London for the welfare of the 
workingman, by comparing the prices of food; but I did not 
dare to trust completely statistics which had been constructed 
for electioneering purposes. 

On the ship which brought me home, I asked the purser 
to give me the price of the principal provisions with which 
he stocked the ship at Havre and at New York; although this 
test applied to wholesale prices, it was made under favorable 
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conditions, since the quantities bought varied but little from 
one place to the other and the purchaser was the same. By 
adding the prices of a unit of each commodity, I found the 
ratio to be 23.4 for Havre, as against 16.9 for New York; the 
advantage was therefore decidedly on the side of America. 
The investigations that I have made since my return, in 
American documents, have confirmed this opinion. 

This advantage is still more evident as regards lighting 
and heating. It is less so as regards clothing. Neverthe- 
less, one would be misled if one did not distinguish between 
ready-made clothes and clothes made to order; coats, hats, 
and bonnets made to order cost almost always more than in 
Paris, and are made for well-to-do customers; ready-made 
clothes do not cost more; I have noted a number of prices 
which permit me to assert this. Now it is in the ready-made 
clothing store that the workingman’s family makes most of 
its purchases. 

The American workingman spends more for his rent; but 
as he has generally a more comfortable lodging than the 
French workingman, the two rents do not represent equal 
enjoyments, and could not be properly compared in ascer- 
taining the commercial power of money. 

Without going into more details on this question, I will 
confine myself to the statement that in my estimation a fam- 
ily of working people, in their ordinary consumption, obtain 
with a certain sum of money as much in America as in Eng- 
land, and probably more than in France. Now, since the 
commercial power of money is not less on the west than on 
the east of the Atlantic, it follows that the working class gets 
all the benefit of the larger pay that it receives, and that the 
real wages of the American stands in the same ratio to those 
of the Englishman or the Frenchman as his nominal wages. 


IV. 


Nevertheless, it is not without good reason that people 
repeat the statement: “life is more expensive in America.” 
The workingman spends more than in Europe, and especially 
more than on the continent of Europe. 
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Without doubt, people can live at all prices on the new as 
well as on the old continent. Mrs. Helen Campbell cites an 
unfortunate woman and her daughter, who with difficulty 
earned $23 a month, and had to set aside $10 for their rent, 
having but $1.90 per week for their food." However many 
examples of this kind one may find in the slums of a great 
city, they are only exceptions, and as | have not the time to 
discuss them I shall try to ascertain the average. This does 
not appear distinctly from the facts, for in the same industry, 
namely, the textile, the chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Rhode Island has found that the weekly expendi- 
ture for food varied from $9 to $2.40’; in an industry which 
is better paid, the manufacture of jewelry, he quotes a house- 
hold without children which spends $12. Between these 
extremes there is no common measure, and we must content 
ourselves with the statement that $5 to $6 a week, or a little 
less than $1 a day, seems to be pretty near to the average 
cost of food in the States of the East. In Zhe American 
Workingman, I describe the order of the meals and the ordi- 
nary bill of fare of families. It seems to me superfluous to 
repeat this in an American review. The Americans are 
familiar with this subject; but they do not all know how 
greatly this differs from that of French, Belgian, or German 
workingmen, whatever improvement time may have brought 
in the food of the latter.°. A Belgian investigation made in 
1891 estimates at 90 f. per month, or about 21 f. per week, 
the expense of a workingman’s family for food. That is 
about as much as in America, but this is a family of six per- 
sons, in which bread constitutes a third of the expenses for 
food, and meat a sixth, while American families are ordina- 
rily less numerous, spend much more for meat than for bread, 
and have a more varied bill of fare.‘ In the family, it is the 


1 Prisoners of Poverty, p. 118. ® Eighth Report. 


8 | have shown the progress in well-being of the working classes in France, in 
I’ Histoire des Classes Ouvridres en France, II* partie, de 1789 & nos jours, and in 
the third volume of Za Population Francaise. Belgium, in an investigation made 
in 1891, has given a comparative table of the alimentation of workingmen in 1853 
and 189I. 

“ According to the statistics covering 232 families, that Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
has furnished to the Report on wholesale prices and wages, meat (beef, pork, poul- 
try, etc.) represents 29.3 per cent. of the expenses for food. 
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man who earns and the woman who spends, a maxim which 
applies more completely to the workingman’s family of Amer- 
ica than of France. I have heard Americans regret that the 
women were not more accustomed to regulate with economy 
the expenditure of money of which they are not the earners ; 
women have not been prepared for it by the public schools, 
where they receive instruction in common with the boys, and 
the family life has not always trained them to it. Most of 
the time they prepare the meat hastily by roasting or broil- 
ing, but they have not the art, as have many French house- 
keepers, of making soups or using up the remnants. In 18go, 
Mr. Richard Dodge, who was then a chief of bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture, declared before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, that “in the con- 
sumption of food there was profusion and even prodigality. 
The education of the housekeeper is still to be made in the 
United States; philanthropists are interesting themselves 
in it.” 

The American workingman also spends more on his cloth- 
ing, relatively, than the Frenchman. I attribute this differ- 
ence to several causes: first, the higher wages, which give 
him the means of spending; secondly, the strong democratic 
spirit of Americans, which incites the workingman to dress 
himself like the business man; finally, the coquetry of the 
young girls, whom the desire to get married, added to their 
great independence, tempts to adorn themselves. In the bud- 
get which I have studied, the clothing covered from 11 to 23 
per cent. of the total expenditure, with an average of about 
$100. In general a bachelor contributes less to this rubric 
than afamily. However great the economical intentions of 
the wife, the figure increases with the number of children. 
The young girl spends proportionately more money on it than 
the young man; the shop girl more than the factory hand. 
The workingman does not see why, when he has left the 
workshop, he should dress differently from his employer, and 
in point of fact it is difficult to distinguish one from the 
other, except perhaps by the quality of the material and the 
cut. Working girls also tend to dress like the girls of the 
middle classes; they do not succeed quite as easily, but they 
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wear, like these, dresses and ribbons of silk, hats decorated 
in no less profusion, gloves and sunshades. In 1893, I landed 
on a Sunday, and I went to take a walk in Central Park. 
During my first journey in 1876, I had been struck with the 
elegant distinction with which the women of New York 
dressed. I looked again at these toilets, and I did not see 
the same elegance, and when I remarked upon this to the 
lady who was walking with me, she replied: “Do you not 
see that this is Sunday, and that these are mainly working 
girls and maids who are walking inthe park?” An English- 
man who has made a profound study of American life, Mr. 
Bryce, was deceived as I was; he was at first surprised to 
see in the trains in the far West no women but those who 
seemed to belong to what one calls in Europe the middle 
class, and he added: “ A more careful observation showed 
me that these were the wives, the daughters, and the sisters 
of workingmen.” The eye of a French woman would per- 
haps have discerned more quickly the difference; but my 
surprise was none the less significant. 

This toilet has to be paid for. The wife of a manufacturer 
of Long Island assured me that the American working girls 
were skillful enough to be coquettes without spending much. 
I should like to believe this: nevertheless, this is not the 
opinion of certain husbands with whom I have conversed ; 
and I do not see myself how, in a country where the school 
teachers regret that needlework is neglected in the schools, 
the majority of women can get along without dressmakers. 

It is possible that the desire to look well makes them take 
more trouble with the surface than with what is underneath. 
1 seein one budget, that a woman has spent $10 for dresses, 
$18 for shawls and cloaks, and only $4.60 for underclothes ; 
in another, $6.30 and $5.15 for dresses and cloaks, and $4.30 
for underclothes. 

I have visited lodgings occupied by workingmen. They 
differ according to the wages of the family and the care of 
the inhabitants. All hadseveralrooms. If there are families 
who have but a single room’—I know that they are some, 


1 The investigation made in Boston has proved that of 71,665 lodgings there 
were 1053 of a single room. 
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though I did not have the opportunity of seeing any myself, 
excepting once at Boston—there are also frequently lodgings 
of from five to six rooms and more, and I think that I am 
speaking within bounds when J give as the general average, 
including cities, suburbs, and country places, four rooms for 
the lodgings of American workingmen, and $8 as the monthly 
rent, not including the States of the South. 

The two great investigations which the Commissioner of 
Labor of the United States has undertaken, into metal, min- 
ing and textile industries, have given the following results: 
1. Of 2490 families of men working in iron and in mining, 540 
were house-owners, especially among the workers in iron. 
The others paid per year from $33 to $107 rent, and on an 
average $74.50, or about $7 per month. 2. Of 3043 families 
of men working in cotton and wool, 322 were house-owners 
(less than in iron because the wages are less); the others 
paid on an average $77.75, or about $7.25 per month. Just 
as there are women’s salaries, so there are poor people who 
live in very small rooms; this is known in Boston, in New 
York, in Cincinnati, and elsewhere. The Commissioner of 
Labor has recently made a special study of this in Zhe Slums 
of the Great Cities. But, however numerous these cases may 
be, and whatever anxiety they deserve to occasion, they are, 
I repeat, relatively exceptions, and I have not the time to 
discuss either these or the tenement houses in general and 
their reform. 

On the other hand, it is not an exception to see the work- 
ingmen house-owners. We have just seen the proof of this 
in the ironand textile industries. Proofs of this kind abound 
in the United States, even in large cities like Philadelphia. 
The habits of the Anglo-Saxon race, the high wages which 
supply the money, the extent of the territory which allows 
the purchase of cheap land, the loan and building associations 
which aid in constructing houses, have greatly helped to 
multiply the workingmen’s houses. It would be necessary 
to devote a whole article to this movement in order to make 
it clear ; it must suffice to mention it here, as one of the forms 
of comfort of the American workingman. 


The detached house, whether it is occupied by the owner 
9 
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or by a tenant, has undoubted advantages. In the country, 
or even in the suburbs, it is often framed in front by a lawn 
which rests the eye and occupies the leisure moments, and in 
the rear by a small garden which produces a few vegetables 
and flowers and serves asa drying place for the wash. In 
cities this assures, or at least seems to assure, the inviola- 
bility of the home; one is master of his own door; it is true 
that one is less protected in the rear, where there is only a 
board fence between the yards; nevertheless, each one is still 
at home in his own yard. 

However, this house has a disadvantage which seems to me 
rather serious. Since it is costly and large, the occupant, 
whether he is owner or tenant, often tries to lessen the 
expense, while taking advantage of the space, by renting a 
room to a boarder, sometimes to several ; frequently he even 
admits them to his own table. The intimacy of the home 
thus disappears, and the workingman is liable to see, to his 
cost, the formation of a household of three. 

Food, clothing, and lodging are the three fundamental 
articles of the workingman’s budget. Moral culture, amuse- 
ments, savings, with other articles more or less useful, of 
which the number increases with the income of the family, 
occupy a second place. For there is never any lack of 
wants; the means of satisfaction are what set the limit. 

The rate of wages being high, many budgets give a place, 
and even a relatively important place, to savings. Without 
going into the study of the deposits in savings banks, of the 
assessments for trade unions, for mutual benefit societies, for 
fraternal life societies, etc., I will say that it would be unjust 
to express the opinion that the American workingman has no 
spirit of economy. It is true that he spends freely on things 
useful or useless because he rejoices in his comfort; never- 
theless, if he is not very economical, he is so to a certain 
extent which one must neither deny nor exaggerate; he is 
economical in his own manner, which often consists in mak- 
ing his savings under the form of obligatory assessments. 

There is also a larger place than in Belgium and in France 
for travel, because America is large, and the workingman 
moves easily; for moral needs, because many workingmen 
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spend for their newspaper and for their church and for 
their pleasures, among which may be counted the theater and 
the picnic. I do not speak of whiskey—the bar isa gulf in 
which millions, taken trom the well-being of the working- 
man’s family, are swallowed up. 

All in all, the workingman spends more in America than 
on the European continent, and he needs to spend more in 
order to keep up to the level of his position. At Philadel- 
phia a designer, a sensible man born in Europe and married 
to an American woman, told me, in showing me his parlor: 
“T have paid $65 for the furniture. This is too much for 
me: but I had to do it for my wife and my friends.” In this 
way one may say “the cost of living of the workingman is 
expensive in the United States,” but to be exact we should 
add: “ lt is expensive because the workingman is accustomed 
to live with greater comfort, and because the social power of 
money in the United States is less for the working class than 
in any country of the continent of Europe, even than in 
England.” 


V. 


Several times American statisticians, especially the chiefs 
of bureaux, have tried to construct by means of investigations 
workingmen’s budgets. This is an interesting problem, 
which requires delicate handling and does not admit of more 
than an approximate solution. 

The delegation of French workingmen sent by the Com- 
missioner-General to the Chicago Exposition brought back, 
among other instructive documents, a typical budget of a 
workingman’s family in New York (including father, mother 
and two children), which was given to them by an American 
experienced in social questions. The total expenditure was 
3,506 f., of which 780 were for lodging, 1226 for food, 665 for 
clothing, 146 for fuel and lighting, 687 for sundries (of which 
125 for sickness, 125 for furniture, and 125 for amusements). 
But this American certainly did not choose the average type, 
since in order to obtain a total of 3,570 f. he assumes a daily 
wage of $3.50, allows 102 idle days, which is more than the 
average, and does not allow for any income from the earn- 
ings of the children. 
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In the Tenth Report of the chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of New York there are two budgets; one of a 
mechanic at Auburn, a young man having a wife and a little 
daughter, who earns $853; the other of a cooper of Syracuse, 
a middle-aged man, who lives with his wife, and only earns 
$394. The former, who saves, spends $135 for lodging, fuel 
and light, $242 for food, $104 for clothing, $224 for sundries ; 
the second, whose budget does not quite balance, expends 
$83 for lodging, fuel and light, $167 for food, $61 for clothing, 
$13.50 for insurance, and $7.60 for sundries. Comparing one 
family with another, the total as well as the distribution of 
expenditures varies greatly according to the income, the 
tastes and the economy of each one. Thus, in the Seventh 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor,’ which bears upon 
industries, we find the following : 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


MAxIMuM. MInImuM. 
ee Glass ..... $109. Iron Ore....$33. 
NN es aoe maaaaheta Cotton .... 36. Ceme c.<.... 14. 
ON NO Te Bar Iron... 6.6 Iron Ore_... 3.20 
Clothing—Husband ---...--- Glass ..... 434 Cotton -...- 24.6 

ss NOD bxkccKaiteunweerd SHOES. ..208 34.5 Iron Ore_... 16. 

- Children .-.-.-... -Cotton -... 64.8 Iron Ore.... 38. 
DRO ccacencaseccas Glass ....- 28.66 Cotton ..... 9.36 
PS rea nrc oat ae Bar Iron... 13.29 Coke ......< 3-77 
—— on Property ....Coke ..... 9.36 Iron Ore_... 1.90 

(on Life.........Bar Iron... 24.70 Bar Iron_... 12.05 
Sh ee Glasé ..... 20.47 Iron Ore_... 3.75 


In a single industry where it would seem as if the condi- 
tions ought not to differ much, we find occasionally great 
divergencies; here is an example, taken from the statistics 
of Maine,’ which applies to 83 quarrymen having an income of 
$245 to $1044, and spending from $221 to $728. 


ON adsc, .csascscasscenans $ 75 to $ 30 

PO en nckedsncdaconkecadeacen 450 “ 100 
ee eT ye 150 “25 

Pee OO BA on cena cacasccccs 55‘ 20 

| ee oe oa * 1 (o for 8 families) 
Fe ere 100 “ 10 (0 for 33 families) 


IO entiintniianc ninemsn 158 “ 8 
1Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 854-855. 
table Professor Levasseur has put together the highest and lowest averages con- 
tained in the larger table of Col. Wright’s report. The figures represent in each 
case the average expenditure for all of the budgets obtained from each trade, 
not the expenditure of individual budgets—Ep. YALE REVIEW. 


In this 


*Third Annual Report, Maine, 1889, p. 36. 
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Should the extent of these divergences discourage us in 
seeking for an average, on the ground that the reader would 
be deceived? No; as long as the author explains to the 
reader the meaning of such an average. It is only, in fact, 
the numerical expression of a probability about which parti- 
cular cases gravitate. Monography is ‘interesting, because 
in describing one of these individual cases it can give, as it 
were, the life with its own physiognomy. During my jour- 
ney I collected cases of this kind; but it is possible that 
such cases may diverge as much trom the generality of cases 
as a comet from its center of gravitation. The two methods, 
that of monographical description of a single case, and that 
of statistics obtaining an average by a collection of counted 
units, complete and correct each other. Finally, the human 
mind seeks above all for an average idea. In The American 
Workingman I have collected in a single table the proportions 
of 100 different expenses of the workingman’s family, result- 
ing from 30 investigations made in the United States, almost 
all of them, by bureaux of labor statistics. This is the table: 
(pp- 134, 135). 

We may sum up the whole matter by saying that in the 
United States food absorbs one-half, or at least two-fifths, of 
the income of the workingman, that rent takes at least one- 
seventh, clothing the same, and that there remains about 
one-fifth for other expenses. 

The reason for the most characteristic differences which 
exist in one budget, as compared with another, are easily 
understood. If the weaver of New Jersey is obliged to 
devote 61.9 per cent. of his income to food, that is because 
weavers have a small income and because eating is the first 
necessity ; he does it by restricting especially his sundry 
expenses (2.1 per cent.), in which savings and amusements 
play a large part. We find the opposite in the case of the 
plumber of Colorado, who, earning more than $800, charges 
38 per cent. of his total expenditure to food and 22.9 per 
cent. to sundries; or in the case of the working man of New 
York with an income of $853, where food claims 34.3 per 
cent. and sundries 31.8 per cent. of his budget. In general, 
where there are no children, food absorbs a smaller part, 
38.5 per cent. without children and 45.1 per cent. with five 
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children for the same group of industries, according to the 
Seventh Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 

Why, with an income about equal, has the food of the 
workingman of Massachusetts fallen from 56 in 1875 to 49.4 
in 1883? Is it because articles of food were cheaper? This 
is what would seem to be indicated by the budgets of the 
plumber and the puddler of Colorado. I am inclined to 
believe that that is the case for the year 1875, because the 
increase of price resulting from the paper money which was 
in circulation in 1875 was on the whole unfavorable to the 
working man. However, it is not fully proved that the 
retail price of food has materially fallen. 

The increase of sundry expenses proportionally to the 
increase of income is very noticeable in the Seventh Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor; 14.7 per cent., 17.1 per cent., 
28.4 per cent., and, with the decrease of family expenses, 
19.1 per cent. with five children, 25.7 per cent. without chil- 
dren. 


VI. 

Forty years ago Mr. Engel, studying this question in 
Saxony, gave proportions which have become, as it were, 
classical. He assigns to food half of the expenses for large 
incomes and three-fifths for small.’ In the United States, 
where the wages are high, the amount is one-half, excepting 
for the weaver of New Jersey, or less; there is no disagree- 
ment on that point. 


‘PROPORTIONAL EXPENDITURE, ACCORDING TO MR. ENGEL, 
IncoME IncomE 
1125 to 1500 frs. 3750 to 5500 frs. 
50% 
Clothing 18 
Lodging 12 
Light and heat 5 
Education 
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The statistics of Massachusetts and of New Jersey only 
show slight differences as compared with Great Britain in 
1883, an almost equal proportion for the food and clothing ; 
lodging and light in America forming a larger proportion 
and sundries a smaller. In the investigation that the Com- 
missioner of Labor of the United States has made regarding 
different industries, and of which Mr. Gould has managed the 
European section, the comparison for moderate incomes (from 
$400 to $500) gives about the same proportion for clothing, 
light and heat, and for sundry expenses, in the United States 
and in Europe, but a larger proportion for lodging in the 
United States and a smaller proportion for food. The rent 
weighs still more heavily upon the workingman who has 
but a small income. 

These are the proportions. It is interesting also to havea 
comparative idea of the sums actually expended. In the 
investigation of the Commissioner of Labor on the textile 
industries (cotton and wool together)’ 1085 American fami- 
lies earn, on an average $514, and 334 European families earn 
$352. The American household devotes $211 to food, $75 to 
rent, $69 to clothing, $31 to heat, $5 to light, $90 to sundries ; 
the European spends for the same objects $156, $38, $47, $16, 
$6, and $69 respectively, which, supposing the prices in the 
two continents to be the same, indicates that the American 
workingmen live in all respects more comfortably. They 
are better fed, better clothed, better lodged ; they have need 
of more warmth in winter, and they spend more on sundries. 

The Belgian investigation of 1891 gives a similar impres- 
sion. The Belgian workingman, who is less paid and less 
well fed than the American workingman, is, nevertheless, 
obliged to devote to his food a larger proportion of his 
income than the latter (from 52 to 65.6 per cent.) and little 
remains for luxury and moral needs (11.2 to 3.2 per cent.). 
Mr. Engel in a recent work’ has clearly shown how the 
expenditures for saving and for luxury increase out of pro- 
portion to the increase in the revenue. 


1Seventh Annual Report, page 1932. 


® Bulletin de 0 Institut International de Statistigue, Tom. 1X, premiére livraison. 
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VII. 


Conclustons regarding the nominal wages, the real wages, and 
the well-being of the workingman in America and in Europe. 

The question of the excess of receipts over expenditures 
is certainly very important in the examination of the condi- 
tion of the workingman’s family; for it is in general by 
means of this excess that the workingman obtains the means 
to rise to a higher position or to live independently in old 
age, but we have shown that it alone does not give us the 
measure of this position. A sensible man lives for the pres- 
ent while thinking of the future ; his needs increase with his 
income. He extends his pleasures as he becomes richer. 
This is true of all classes of society. This development of 
well-being—I should almost say of existence—is legitimate 
as long as the needs to be satisfied do not exceed the means 
of satisfying them, and dono harm to others. The American 
workman, having larger wages than the European, has more 
wants and his life is thus placed on a higher level of comfort 
than that of the European. I have said this at the beginning 
of this article, and I say it at the end, in summarizing the 
principal conclusions of the study which it contains. 

Political economy teaches that: (1) Real wages are equal 
to nominal wages multiplied by the coefficient of the com- 
mercial power of money. 

(2) Food, light and heat being cheaper in the United 
States than in France, ordinary stuffs and ready-made 
clothes being probably not more dear, the rent being in 
many cases more expensive only because the lodging is 
larger, it follows that the articles of ordinary consumption—the 
guantity and quality being assumed to be equal—cost rather less 
than more, and certainly do not cost more for the working- 
man’s family in the cities of the United States than in those 
of France, and that consequently the real wages are, like the 
nominal wages, much higher in the United States than in 
France. 

(3) This high rate of nominal wages and real wages has 
created for the American workingman a standard of living 
and type of existence above that of the French, and even 
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that of the English workingman. The life of the workingman is 
broader in America than in Europe. His well-being shows 
itself in the expenditure of a larger sum under almost all 
the heads of his budget,—by a dietary, which, if not more 
varied, is at least more abundant and substantial; by the 
luxury of his dress, by the comforts of his dwelling, by the 
amount expended on trade associations and savings, on 
travel, on moral needs and amusements; on the other hand, 
by the proportional amount charged to each of these heads, 
food absorbing hardly one-half of his income, while it 
absorbs three-fifths in other countries. If he occasionally 
wastes, this is a fault which comes from a lack of education ; 
but to carry the amount of his consumption to the level of 
his earnings, is his right, and if in one way or another he 
saves, he cannot be charged with prodigality. 

(4) It is true that the cost of living of theAmerican work- 
ingman is dear. Indeed, the social power of money is less 
for him than for the European; that means that he has more 
needs to satisfy in order to live like his peers and to main- 
tain the social position in which he is placed. His wants 
being more numerous, he requires more money. If an acci- 
dent, such as a reduction of wages or lack of work, tempo- 
rarily obliges him to retrench, he suffers from the privation, 
as people suffer in all classes of society from a diminution of 
their comfort, and he thinks himself miserable. With 5 
francs a day a French workingman is in ease; with $1 the 
American is pinched. 

(5) Below the average rate of wages there are in America, 
as in Europe, a considerable mass of workingmen who cannot 
reach this standard of living, because, being without technical 
education, they have nothing but their arms to offer, and 
who live in discomfort because they cannot live like their 
comrades. 

(6) Below this mass there is also in America, as in Europe, 
a class of people who are unable to live on their earnings, 
and one may see in the large cities of America heartrending 
misery. 

(7) Since 1830 the nominal wages of the American working- 
man have almost always been rising, this increase having been 
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interrupted only apparently when the depreciated paper 
money took the place of the good money. 

(8) From 1830 to 1860 the price of commodities increased, 
but in a proportion which seemed only one-fourth as great 
as the increase of wages. From 1860 to 1891, disregarding 
the exaggeration produced by paper money, it has dimin- 
ished 9 per cent.; the result is that from 1830 to 1860 real 
wages had increased a little less than nominal wages, but 
from 1860 to 1891 they increased more. 

In Philadelphia a workingman told me that a mechanic 
could save on $9 a week, supposing, of course, that he had a 
wife; another at St. Louis assured me that with $10 it was 
very difficult to support a family. In a conversation at table 
some workingmen instanced some of their fellows who were 
the owners of two and even three houses, and they debated 
the question whether cigar makers or weavers with $15 a 
week could purchase a house. One said “ No,” another said 
“Yes, but by greatly scrimping himself, and the American 
does not like to scrimp.” How many workingmen in 
France have not 35 to 40 francs a week on which to support 
their families, and do not dream of the possibility of buying 
real estate? The fact is that the level of existence is not the 
same in the two countries, and that consequently the wants 
and spirit are different. 

But this does not imply that it is impossible for the French 
workingman—to use a common expression—to make the two 
ends meet. An American suddenly transplanted to France 
perhaps could not do it, or would feel keenly the privation. 
The European transplanted to America profits by the differ- 
ence; at first gives his labor at a reduced price and is not 
slow in adapting himself to it. This is the price of immigra- 
tion and of the jealousy which it arouses among Americans. 
Neither does this imply that the American feels comfortable 
with his budget. He has become accustomed to numerous 
and expensive wants, because he has the means, and he lives 
up to his large wages, as others live up to their small wages, 
so that when an incident occurs which reduces the wages or 
increases the expenditure, he feels cramped and complains. 
These incidents are not rare in the life of the workingman. 
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In order to give a precise idea of that which does not 
admit of precision, | should say that with $2 the American 
gets perhaps twice as many useful or agreeable things as the 
Frenchman with $1, but that he is far from feeling this differ- 
ence, because he does not think how much the Frenchman 
earns,any more than the Frenchman thinks how much the 
Hindoo earns, and because the habit of comfort dulls with 
him, as with most men, the pleasure of enjoyment. On the 
other hand, if he suddenly finds himself reduced to $1.50, he 
feels keenly the pain of the privation, because he can no 
longer satisfy the wants to which he has become accus- 
tomed. We know that, in a general way, it is the income 
which, supplying means of expenditure, determines the scale 
of living of a workingman, and not the scale of living which 
fixes the rate of wages. In all countries, indeed, the work- 
ingman adapts his standard of living to his earnings. The 
American is no exception to this rule; he lives up to his 
resources because it is never the desire, but only the means 
of consuming which fails. For this reason it does not enter 
his mind that he enjoys anything superfluous when he is ina 
country of high or moderate wages, and he becomes irri- 
tated at not having enough when he lives in a country of 
low wages, or when wages suddenly fall. Does this mean 
that the progress of comfort is a matter of indifference, 
because the feeling of it is not persistent? By no means. A 
man lives on wealth, and if wealth is not the ideal—indeed, 
ifit is far from being the sole practical end which mankind 
pursues—it is nevertheless the condition of his material life 
and it greatly aids the development of his moral life. Com- 
fort is of value by itself, independently of the superficial 
pleasure which it procures, and it is all the more important 
for humanity, as well as for politics, that it should descend 
into the lower social strata, where there is always much dis- 
comfort, privation, and misery, and that it should improve 
the condition of the less fortunate masses who earn their 
daily bread by their daily labor, always exposed, whatever 
may be the rate of their wages, to be deprived of them by 
economic accidents, like lack of work, or by physical acci- 
dents, like sickness. The three-fold progress of nominal 
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wages, real wages and of the general wealth of a country 
shows itself in a diminution of the social power of money, 
which is not confined to America. I have proved it, and I 
have tried to estimate it for France in my work on the 


French population.’ 

The improvement is due, on the one hand, to the progress 
of agriculture and manufactures; on the other hand, to the 
productivity of the workingman armed with a more power- 
ful instrument, to the abundance of capital, to the demand 
for labor, to the development of education, and to the corpo- 
rate organization of the laborers. Sir Robert Giffen and 
other economists have established this for England, and 
recently the Royal Commission on Labor emphasized it as 
the last conclusion of its final report.’ 

EMILE LEVASSEUR. 


Paris. 


' La Population Francaise, T. III. 


* The passage deserves to be quoted: ‘“‘ The impression left by the evidence 
as a whole is that among the more settled and stable population of skilled 
workpeople there has, during the last half century, been considerable and 
continuous progress in the general improvement of conditions of life, side 
by side with the establishment of strong trade custom adapted to the modern 
system and scale of industry. Experience may fairly be said to have shown 
that this part of the population possesses ina highly remarkable degree the 
power of organization, self-government and self-help. Workpeople of this 
class earn better wages, work fewer hours, have secured imp.sved conditions 
of industrial and domestic life in other respects, and have furnished them- 
selves through trade unions and friendly societies. . .” 

“The classes who compose the lower grades of industry, regarded as a whole, 
have probably benefited no less than the skilled workers from the 
increased efficiency of production, from the advantages conferred by legislation, 
from the cheaping of food and clothing, and from the opening out of new fields 
for capital and labour. . . The mass of wholly unskilled labour, part has been 
absorbed into higher grades, while the percentage of the total working popula- 
tion earning bare subsistence wages has been greatly reduced. . .” 

“ There is still a deplorably large residuum of the population, chiefly to be 
found in our large cities, who lead wretchedly poor lives and are seldom far 
removed from the level of starvation ; but it would seem that, not only the rela- 
tive, but perhaps even the actual numbers of this class also are diminishing.”— 
Royal Commission on Labour, Fifth and final report, Part I, p. 24. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


OVERNMENT reports in the early days of our history 
were, comparatively speaking, few in number and simple 
in their character. The original and fundamental idea of a 
government report was that of an exposition of the operations 
of a particular branch of the government service. As such, 
it was a mere record and account book. It was the means 
through which the public could have information concerning 
what had been done and the existing condition of affairs. It 
differed in no essential respect from the annual report of an 
industrial or commercial enterprise. 

This primitive purpose, though still remaining its most 
important, has, however, long ceased to be its only function. 
The government report has passed through important stages 
ofevolution. Its scope and purpose have constantly widened. 
It has progressed from the mere statement of facts to com- 
ments on facts, and now frequently partakes of the character 
of a monographic treatise on a single subject. <A distinctly 
new consideration has been added to that of merely securing 
publicity to the affairs of government. Thousands of reports 
are now made whose sole razson da’étre lies in their diffusion of 
knowledge. 

One studying to-day the mechanism and administration of 
the Federal government, with a view, not of discovering the 
constitutional principles involved, but rather of gaining an 
insight into the character of the operations carried on under 
its auspices, cannot but be struck with the enormous develop- 
ment of what are called the non-essential functions of govern- 
ment. The power of the government is used in a thousand 
ways to accomplish ends not in themselves necessary to the 
maintenance of law and order, but solely to do certain things 
that are believed to be for the advantage of the people and 
which cannot be done as well under private auspices. 

To the student, the most interesting portion of this work 
is that undertaken for the purpose of making contributions to 
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human knowledge. Within comparatively recent years the 
government has established numerous scientific and educa- 
tional bureaus whose sole or chief function is the collection 
of special information and its publication and distribution 
among the people. Among such there may be mentioned, as 
examples, the National Museum, the Bureau of Ethnology, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Geological and the 
Coast and Geodetic Surveys, the Fish Commission, the 
Astro-physical Observatory, the Nautical Almanac Bureau, 
the Bureau of Hydrography, the Army Medical Museum 
and the Museum of Hygiene. 

W hat is true of the natural sciences is scarcely less so of 
history and industrial economics. There have been created 
the Bureau of Education with its numerous publications, the 
Department of Labor with its valuable contributions to 
statistics and the solution of industrial problems, the elabo- 
rate Census Bureau and the Bureaux of Statistics in almost all 
of the executive departments. The reports of the American 
Academy of Sciences and the American Historical Associa- 
tion have been and are published at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, and the latter is now carrying on the publication, on 
a grand scale, of the voluminous records of the War of the 
Rebellion, while the Bureau of Rolls and the Library of the 
Department of State is publishing the historical papers relat- 
ing to the early period of our national life. 

To no class is this material of more value than to the stu- 
dent of the history, institutions and social problems of the 
country. More and more it is to government archives that 
the investigator in these fields must look for material bearing 
upon his subject. Not only the special statistical and other 
publications, but all of the routine reports of government 
officials constitute the raw material from which must be 
sought the facts exhibiting the course of history and the 
result of economic policies. 

A considerable knowledge of government reports, not only 
as to what reports are issued, but their character and how they 
can be obtained, becomes, therefore, one of the first requisites 
to the student who desires to do original work in almost 
any line of work relating to the historical and economic 
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experiences of the country. Unfortunately the system of 
issuing and distributing government publications in the past 
has been such that it would seem that, if deliberate design 
had been exercised, this task of the student could not have 
been made a more difficult one. There has been an utter 
lack of system in the methods employed by the government. 
Starting from a small beginning, public printing has grown 
here and there as demands have arisen, until the present 
enormous Output has been reached. Each branch of the 
government has looked out for its own interests, and the 
present confused and complicated system has been the out- 
come. The result of this condition of affairs is that to the 
majority of persons these publications are closed books. Not 
only are they in many cases unobtainable, but their very exist- 
ence is unknown. Most librarians have given up in despair 
their attempts to obtain complete sets of government docu- 
ments or to catalogue those that they have. Bibliographical 
works rarely mention them. They receive little or no atten- 
tion in book reviews, and the government has only within 
the last two years made any effort to announce their appear- 
ance, or to bring them to the attention of those to whom they 
would be of the most value. 

It will be the effort of the present paper to describe, as 
clearly as the complexity of the subject will permit, the 
system under which government publications have been 
issued and distributed prior to the recent efforts for reform, 
what success has been achieved through these efforts, and 
finally, what yet remains to be done, and the lines along 
which reform in the future must be conducted. 


II. 


As far as any system at all may be said to have existed, the 
original idea seems to have been that all publications should 
be transmitted to Congress, that they should only be printed 
upon its authorization, and that when thus printed should be 
included in one of the regular series of Congressional docu- 
ments. Though this system, as will be seen, has been so 


broken in upon, that this edition has long ceased to make any 
10 
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pretense of containing all government publications, it never- 
theless still remains the primary and most important collec- 
tion of government documents. An accurate idea of its 
character, therefore, is a sine gua non of any understanding of 
the general system of government publications. 

Congressional publications can be conveniently divided 
into the following classes : 


1. Report of proceedings: Congressional Record, Journals 
of Senate and House of Representatives. 

2. Bills and Resolutions. 

3. Laws: Slip Laws, Session Laws, Statutes at Large. 

4. Reports of Committees: Senate and House Reports. 

5. Documents Proper: Senate Executive Documents, 
House Executive Documents, Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, House Miscellaneous Documents. 

6. Miscellaneous Publications. 


The general character of each of these classes can be set 
forth in a few words. 

(1.) A record of the proceedings of congress is kept through 
the medium of two publications: the Congressional Record 
and the Senate and House Journals. As is well known, the 
system now pursued is not the one that has been always 
followed. 

Neither the journals nor the records of debates of the old 
Continental Congress and the Congress of the Confederation 
received contemporaneous official publication, and it was 
not until after the establishment of our present government 
that this valuable historical material obtained printed form. 
By joint resolution of Congress, March 2, 1799, the publica- 
tions of the journals of Congress from September 5, 1774, to 
November 3, 1788, was ordered. This publication appeared 
in 1800 in thirteen volumes, each with an index. In 1823 
these journals were again published in four volumes. This 
edition was published by Way and Gideon. In 1823 were 
also published at public expense, the Secret Journals of the 
Continental Congress in four volumes, each indexed, and 
cover the period from 1774 to 1788. In 1841 were published 
in three volumes, by order of Congress, the ‘ Madison 
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Papers.” The record of these debates, covering the proceed- 
ings of the Congress of the Confederation from November 4, 
1782, to the adjournment on September 17, 1787, had been 
kept by Madison, who, an expert stenographer, had recog- 
nized the immense historical value that would attach to these 
procedings in after years, and had himself undertaken to 
preserve their substance. Thoxrgh not a government publi- 
cation, a word regarding the contents of “ Elliot’s Debates” 
will be appropriate in this place. This work was published 
in four volumes by Jonathan Elliot. It contains the debates 
in the several State conventions relative to the ratification 
of the constitution, the journal of the Federal Convention, 
and other miscellaneous papers. 

The attitude of Congress under the present Constitution 
towards the subject of reporting and publishing its proceed- 
ings was for a long time that of indifference and in some 
instances almost positive hostility. Congress not only de- 
clined to provide for the publication of its debates, but refused 
even to appoint an official reporter. For the publication of 
its proceedings both members and the public were, therefore, 
obliged to rely upon newspaper enterprise. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this unofficial mode of reporting pro- 
ceedings resulted in great incompleteness, and often positive 
inaccuracy. 

In 1800 Congress convened for the first time in Washington, 
and Mr. W. Harrison Smith commenced the publication of 
the “National Intelligencer,” which appeared tri-weekly 
until 1813, and thereafter daily, and which continued for 
many years to furnish quite full reports of Congressional pro. 
ceedings. Speeches of members were submitted to them for 
revision before publication, and the record of debates was 
frequently weeks in arrears. 

The plan of reporting and publishing the full proceedings 
of Congress was first taken up by Mr. J. C. Reves, who, in 
December, 1833, issued the first number of the “ Congres- 
sional Globe.” This was a weekly newspaper, and members 
who desired their speeches to appear in full were expected 
to write them out in full. The publication of congressional 
debates in the ‘“ Congressional Globe” continued until 1873, 
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March 3, 1873, just at the close of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, a resolution was passed which provided that until a 
contract for publishing the debates of congress was made, 
such debates should be printed by the congressional printer 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Under this authority was commenced the publication of the 
“Congressional Record,” which has since continued to con- 
tain the official and full report of all debates in the two houses 
of Congress. The first number appeared March 5, 1873. The 
“Congressional Record” is a verbatim report of all that takes 
place in Congress. It is printed at the government printing 
office under the direction of the official reporters of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. It is published in two 
forms, asa daily pamphlet and in bound volumes. Each day 
by the assembling of Congress at twelve o’clock, a copy of 
the * Record” containing a report of the proceedings of the 
previous day must be upon the desk of each member of Con- 
gress. Every two weeks an index is published as a separate 
pamphlet. The bound form isa stereotyped edition made 
from the daily issues, with the addition of an elaborate index.’ 

Besides the Record, which contains an account of those 
matters only that have given rise to debate, the Senate and 
House each publish a journal of its proceedings. These 
“journals” are analagous to the minutes of an ordinary 
assembly. They contain a record of the introduction of 
bills, resolutions, petitions, etc., the names of members voting 
on all subjects when the yeas and nays are demanded, all 
messages from the President of the United States to either 
house and the inaugural address, a brief statement of the 


1 For the convenience of the student, the following list is given by way of 
resumé of the publications in which are to be found the record of the debates 
of Congress since its first session : 

Annals of Congress: The publication of these was commenced under the 
authority of Congress in 1824, and embrace the proceedings and debates of both 
houses from 1787 to 1824. and comprise forty-two octavo volumes. 

Register of Debates; These comprise 27 volumes, were printed by Gales and 
Seaton, and cover the period from 1824 to 1837. 

Congressional Globe; These are in large quarto, comprise 108 volumes, and 
comprise the period from 1833 to 1873. 

Congressional Record; This publication covers the period since 1873. 
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subject of every report or communication from the executive 
departments and lists of attendance of members. They are 
indexed as to all subjects and are extremely useful in tracing 
the course of a bill in its various stages from day to day 
until it becomes a law. Thus, when it is desired to find the 
discussion in either house upon any measure, it is only 
necessary to ascertain from the Journal the day on which 
the discussion took place, and then consult the debates as 
published in the Record. The Journals are issued semi- 
monthly and in bound form at the end of the session. Now 
that the Record has become so complete, there is little de- 
mand for the Journal outside of Congress. During the early 
years of our government, the Journals like the Debates were 
not printed officially. The Journals for these years, how- 
ever, have since been printed by order of Congress. The 
Senate has also removed the injunction of secrecy from its 
executive sessions, and the ‘‘Executive Journals” for the 
years 1789 to 1829 were printed in three volumes in 1829, and 
for the period 1829 to 186g in fifteen volumes in 1869. 

(2) It is important that members of Congress should be 
promptly supplied with printed copies of all bills and reso- 
lutions introduced, as in no other way can they keep track 
of the business of Congress. Each bill is first printed as 
originally introduced and referred toa committee. When 
it is reported back from the committee it is printed again 
whether amended or not. Frequently, if an important bill, 
it is ordered printed as passed by the first House. It then 
goes to the other House, is referred to a committee and is 
again printed. When reported back it is yet again printed. 
There are, then, ordinarily two printings in the House, two 
in the Senate, and upon occasions still a fifth or more. 
Wasteful as this frequent printing may appear, there seems 
to be no other way by which members can keep in mind the 
exact status and history of particular legislation without 
making a laborious research. Previous to 1878, no effort 
had been made to keep a complete set of all bills introduced, 
and the files were rapidly becoming depleted of important 
bills. In that year the Senate passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Superintendent of the Senate Document Room to 
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make up and have bound duplicate sets of all bills on file up 
to that time. This was done and the practice has been con- 
tinued since then. 

(3) A law immediately upon its passage is printed sepa- 
rately and numbered consecutively in order that Congress 
and the executive departments may have immediate and cer- 
tain knowledge of the character of all legislation. As thus 
printed they are called “slip laws.” A permanent file of 
slip laws is now kept so that a copy of any given law, cer- 
tainly as far back as 1866, can in most instances be furnished. 
At the close of each session of Congress, all the laws that 
have been passed during it are collected and bound ina 
quarto volume with a paper cover. In this form they are 
designated “session laws.” After the close of each Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State is required by law to have 
printed and bound a sufficient number of copies of the com- 
pilation of the laws of that Congress to enable him to furnish 
copies to certain officials and depositories as designated by 
the act. These compilations, constituting the permanent 
record of the laws enacted, are called ‘ Statutes at Large.” 
In 1873 all laws of a permanent nature and then in force 
were collected together. They were then reénacted by 
Congress and all laws of which they formed a part were 
repealed. This compilation is catled the “ Revised Statutes 
of 1873." In 1878 there was issued in a similar way a sup- 
plemental volume including laws passed subsequent to 1873. 
This collection is known as the “Supplement to the Revised 
Statutes of 1873.” In 1881 a second supplement embracing 
laws enacted during the years 1878 to 1881 was compiled 
and reénacted. This volume bears the title ‘‘ Richardson's 
Supplement.” Information in regard to the existence of any 
law enacted since 1881 can only be obtained by consulting 
the Statutes at Large for the years since that date. 

(4) The reports of committees constitute the fourth class 
of Congressional documents in our classification. Every bill 
introduced into either House is referred to an appropriate 
committee. After consideration by the committee it is 
reported back to either the Senate or House, as the case may 
be, with a recommendation that it do or do not pass. These 
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reports vary in length from that of a single page to that of 
a number of volumes; from a bare recommendation to a 
detailed statement of arguments for and against the bill, 
reports of testimony taken, a history of past legislation, or 
any matters pertinent to the subject. Special committees 
are also at times appointed to make investigations of sub- 
jects of moment, as immigration, or the conditions of trade 
and industry. These reports are frequently of great value. 
All reports are numbered consecutively for each session of 
each Congress and are published under the titles of Senate 
Reports and House Reports. 

(5) It is the documents of the fifth class that are responsi- 
ble for much of complexity and obscurity surrounding gov- 
ernment publications. The official titles of House and 
Senate Executive and Miscellaneous Documents give little 
or no indication of the character of the publications; and 
the distinction between the four series is illogical and incon- 
sistent in the extreme. A Senate Executive Document is a 
document received from the head of an executive depart- 
ment addressed to the President of the Senate and ordered 
printed. A Senate Miscellaneous Document is a document 
emanating from any other source, with the exception of 
reports of committees, reaching the Senate from any source 
except from the head of an executive department and going 
direct to the President of the Senate. For instance, a com- 
munication from the head of an executive department to a 
member of the Senate, or to a chairman of a committee, 
would be regarded as a miscellaneous document. The same 
distinction exists between House Executive Documents and 
House Miscellaneous Documents. This division between 
executive and miscellaneous documents was not made until 
the beginning of the Thirtieth Congress. A new series of 
each of these four classes of publications is started each ses- 
sion, and the documents are designated accordingly as Sen- 
ate Executive Document No. —, Fifty-third Congress, First 
Session, etc. The great majority of publications, the annual 
reports of the executive departments and bureaus, etc., are 
printed in one or the other of these series. 
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(6) The sixth class includes publications of comparatively 
little importance which cannot properly be included in any 
of the other series. Such, for instance, are the Congres- 
sional Directory, Eulogies on deceased members, and man- 
uals of rules of the Senate and House. 

These six series of Congressional documents constitute 
what might be called the “official edition” of government 
publications, since they include all official, in the sense of 
regular routine, reports of government officials, and their 
distribution is limited almost entirely to officials of the gov- 
ernment and certain specially designated depositories. 

The printing and distribution of all these publications is 
strictly provided for by a general law. This law specifies 
very minutely how many copies of each class shall be pub- 
lished and how and to whom they must be distributed. 
Thus the law limits the gratuitous distribution of the Con- 
gressional Record to members of Congress, to the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, to certain officers of the executive 
departments, to the States and Territories, and to certain 
other public offices. Special authority, however, is given 
for its sale at cost price... Members of Congress are also 
permitted to have reprints of their speeches which have ap- 
peared in the Record made by the Public Printer at cost 
price. This privilege is taken advantage of to a very great 
extent. The number of copies of the Senate Journal is lim- 
ited to 1,055 copies and of the House Journal to 1,174, all of 
which are for purely official distribution. Of bills and reso- 
lutions 750 copies in the case of Senate measures, and 510 
copies of public and 150 copies of private bills and resolu- 
tions in the case of the House, are printed. The regular 
number of slip laws is 1,810, and of session laws 23,000, 3,000 
of which are for distribution by the Senate, 10,000 for dis- 
tribution by the House of Representatives and 10,000 for 
distribution by the Department of State among the States 
and Territories, in proportion to their Congressional repre- 
sentation, and a sufficient number for the supply of certain 


' The subscription price to the daily issue is now fixed at $8 for the long and 
$4 for the short session. Under this provision a considerable number of copies 
are sold. 
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officers of the government. In the case of the Statutes at 
Large one copy is given to each member of Congress, to 
various officers of the government and to certain other 
specially designated depositories. The Secretary of State 
is also authorized to have printed additional copies, not to 
exceed 1,000 copies for any one session, for sale at the cost of 
printing and binding. The total number printed varies 
from 3,000 to 5,000 copies. 

The foregoing classes of publications relate to the current 
work of Congress and are not intended to, and in fact do 
not, have any general distribution. Their purpose is solely 
to assist Congress and public officials generally to keep the 
run of current legislative proceedings. The real problem 
of Congressional publications relates to the reports and the 
Executive and Miscellaneous Documents. Section 3792 of 
the Revised Statutes reads as follows: ‘“ Fifteen hundred 
and fifty copies of any document ordered printed by Con- 
gress shall be printed and that number shall be known as 
the “usual number.” Since this law was passed the number 
has changed from time to time. At present the usual num- 
ber is 1,682 copies. That is to say, whenever a document is 
transmitted to Congress, or a report is made by a committee 
and is ordered printed as a matter of form, this order means 
the printing of 1,682 copies. The expression “usual num- 
per” has thus come to be a technical designation of the 
number of copies of a document printed by virtue of a gen- 
eral law, and requiring only the order that it be printed. 
The word “document” as used in this connection means 
everything printed by order of Congress, with the excep- 
tions of bills, calendars, journals, Congressional Record and 
laws. A publication ordered printed by an executive depart- 
ment is not a document within the meaning of the word in 
this section. 

This edition of the usual number is likewise intended for 
purely official distribution. The copies assigned to members 
of Congress are distributed through the offices known as 
the Senate Document Room and the House Document Room. 
The same is true of the other publications, such as bills, 
laws, etc. As but few members ever ask for copies of all 
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the documents, there are almost always extra copies of these 
various publications which private parties can obtain by per- 
sonal application of the superintendents of these rooms, 
This statement applies especially to reports of committees, 
bills, and slip laws. 

To a limited extent, however, general laws provide for the 
distribution of these documents to outside parties. By joint 
resolution of March 2, 1867, 50 copies of every public docu- 
ment’ were ordered to be sent to the Congressional Library 
for exchange, through the agency of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, for such works published by foreign governments as 
should be deemed an equivalent. In 1869 Congress created 
under the Interior Department the office of Superintendent 
of Documents and made it the instrument for the distribu- 
tion of documents to certain designated depositories other 
than officers of Congress or the executive departments. 
Provision is made for one depository of public documents in 
each Congressional district, to be designated by its represen- 
tative in Congress, and two depositories at large in each state 
to be designated by the Senators. Each State and Territorial 
library is in addition made a depository. These depositories 
receive copies of almost every document ordered printed by 
Congress, the notable exceptions being the Congressional 
Record and the Statutes at Large, which do not come under 
the provisions of the usual number. 

Finally, in addition to the copies distributed through the 
Document Rooms, each member is, by special provision of 
law, entitled to receive one complete set of every public docu- 
ment issued during his term, to be bound in such library edi- 
tion and color as he may select and indicate to the Public 
Printer. This ensures to each member a complete set of all 
documents in handsome and permanent binding for his pri- 
vate preservation. Here again, however, it should be noted 
that only documents ordered printed by Congress come 
under this provision. Many valuable reports issued by the 
departments are thus not included. 


1 The limited interpretation of the word document as applied in the case of 
the usual number is held to apply here. 
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The foregoing description of Congressional publications 
has been unavoidably somewhat technical, but it has been 
necessary to enter somewhat into detail, if the real system 
of publishing public documents is to be understood. The 
idea of a Congressional or “official edition”’ in itself was not 
a bad one, had it been practicable to have consistently fol- 
lowed it out. Gradually, however, the system has been 
broken into, until to-day the files of Congressional documents 
by no means contain copies of all government publications. 

The practice most responsible for this departure was that 
of allowing executive departments to print such material as 
they deemed proper, and including in the appropriation 
for their support lump sums which could be expended in this 
way. With the increased appropriation for scientific and 
educational work by the departments, increased appropria- 
tions for the publication of the results obtained have been 
necessary. In this way a great many bureaus of the govern- 
ment not only publish a great many special reports, but issue 
regular bulletins or periodicals which for the most part do 
not require to be transmitted to Congress, and, therefore, 
are not included in the sets of Congressionai documents. 

The second and almost equally fruitful cause of complexity 
has been the practice of allowing the departments, and even 
the bureaus within the departments, to issue for their own 
use other editions of reports and documents which have been 
transmitted to Congress and printed by it. The result has 
been the multiplicity of editions and titles tothe same docu- 
ments that is the fundamental defect of the method of print- 
ing government publications. 

Finally, when documents are of general interest, it is the 
custom of Congress, either upon its own initiation, or upon 
the request of the department issuing such reports, to author- 
ize by means of joint resolutions the printing of other editions 
for distribution by the departments issuing them and by 
members of the Senate and House. Thus, for example, 
when the Commissioner of Labor transmits his annual report 
to Congress and it is ordered printed, but the usual number of 
1682 copies are struck off. It is then necessary for the Com- 
missioner to get Congress to pass a joint resolution author- 
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izing the publication of other copies. This procedure has 
to be followed each time that the edition of a report becomes 
exhausted, in order to replenish the stock. Fora great many 
reports it has become the practice to pass such joint resolu- 
tions almost asa matter of course. Such, for instance, is the 
case with the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
report of the Commissioner of Labor, and of the Commis. 
sioner of Education, the Statistical Abstract and a good 
many other reports. The distribution of these copies is 
provided for in the resolutions themselves, the wording 
usually being, so many for distribution by the department 
from which the report emanates, so many for distribution 
by the Senate and so many for distribution by the House. 
It is these special editions authorized by joint resolutions 
which furnish the great majority of reports for distribution 
to the general public. 


III. 


The attempt has been made in the foregoing to give a fairly 
complete idea of the manner in which the publication and 
distribution of government documents was provided for 
until a few years ago. It is now in place to point out some 
of the most potent defects which existed in that system. 

Its radical defect was the absolute lack of method. 
Whatever the special fault, it could always be traced 
back to this primary cause. There was little or no cen- 
tral control, no coérdination between the various publish- 
ing offices or the agencies for the distribution of public 
documents. It isa characteristic of all government activi- 
ties that a logical method, a system, can never be devised 
beforehand. Bureaux and organizations for the conduct of 
work are created and added to as demands arise. Sooner 
or later the lack of a previously conceived plan make itself 
manifest, and a thorough reorganization becomes necessary. 
Previous to the late war, government publications were few 
in number and limited almost entirely to routine reports. 
The present extensive system of government publications is 
the growth of the last thirty years. The scientific and 
educational work of the government has extended in every 
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direction. Each bureau has published freely the results of 
its labors, until among the manifold publishing bureaux it was 
almost impossible to know what publications were issued, 
by what law they were authorized or how they could be 
obtained. The condition was that of chaos. What was 
required was a complete reorganization by which the work 
could be unified and duplication and waste prevented. 

The evils resulting from the absence of a central organiza- 
tion to cdordinate the efforts of the various publishing offices 
were chiefly manifest in the multiplicity of editions of many 
government issues. This, combined with a meaningless 
system of entitling, which resulted from it, more than any- 
thing else led to the prevalent confusion concerning govern- 
ment publications. The editor of the “ American Catalogue,” 
in commenting upon his difficulty in preparing a list of gov- 
ernment publications during a series of years, writes: ‘* No 
catalogue of government publications can be entirely satis- 
factory because methods of publication are still so entirely 
unsatisfactory. As was pointed out in the preface to the 
previous list, the existence of bureaux in several departments 
doing similar work; the occasional transfer of such a bureau 
or its work from one department to another; the issue of the 
same document in different shapes, series, or combinations, 
some in as many as five different ways; the general duplica- 
tion of department reports in congressional series; the fact 
that the title page dates of Congressional volumes have no 
relation to the actual date of printing or binding of the 
several reports or their imprint dates; the inclusion as one 
number of a series with a single volume number, of a set of 
volumes issued at intervals of years; the gaps in the number 
of supposedly continuous series—these are a few of the 
dilemmas that baffle the attempt to catalogue government 
publications with any approach to bibliographical accuracy.” 
This is a condensed statement of a number of the most 
evident inconsistencies. Many of the most important publi- 
cations of the government were issued in different editions in 
different styles of binding with varying title pages, the 
exterior appearance of each edition givifg no indication that 
they were the same book. This was true generally of the 
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annual reports of the departments and of many of the scien- 
tific publications. Thus, for example, the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education appeared as an Executive Document 
of Congress, bound in leather with a special front and back 
title indicating that it was Executive Document No.—; again 
in the edition known as Messages and Documents as No. —; 
once more as Report of the Secretary of the Interior, Vol- 
ume —, and finally as Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Another field for improvement was the lessening of the 
amount of unnecessary printing. The system whereby a 
fixed number of copies of a document was struck off regard- 
less of the demand which might arise for it, was productive, 
on the one hand, of a great dearth of the more valuable doc- 
uments, and a great accumulation of other documents on the 
other. From the very nature of the subject, a paper of the 
present scope cannot go into detail regarding the proper size 
of editions in particular cases. A few examples will be suffi- 
cient to show the character of this waste. Take, for example, 
the large class of reports and public documents relating to 
private claims and pensions, or to cases of contested elections. 
Under the law the same number of copies of these were 
printed as for other reports, and like them they were bound 
up and distributed to public libraries and all public deposi- 
tories. But a very small number of these reports was re- 
quired, and it was a positive injury, in that they encumbered 
the file, and made more difficult the access to the valuable 
matter contained in other reports. Again, the printing to 
the full usual number of every resolution of the Senate or 
House, and of communications from the executive depart- 
ments, no matter how trivial and how local the subject, such 
for instance as a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
requesting an appropriation of $3,000 for a government 
building at Binghampton, N. Y., was entirely unnecessary. 
Discretion should be lodged somewhere to determine the 
number of copies required inthese cases. Inaword mobility 
was required whereby the issue could be regulated accord- 
ing to the demand. 

A third want was that of an adequate system of indexing 
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and cataloguing. In the present age, when the student is 
overwhelmed by the mass of literature relating to his subject, 
the possession of suitable catalogues and indexes is indispen- 
sable. The want of a complete, comprehensive index to gov- 
ernment publications is the greatest hindrance to their use. 
It is safe to say that their effective value has been lessened at 
least one-half by the failure to provide such a catalogue and 
index. 

No provision was made for a general catalogue of govern- 
ment publications until the enactment of the law approved 
July 27, 1882, which authorized the preparation of a “ De. 
scriptive Catalogue of all publications made by the authority 
of the government of the United States and the preceding 
government of the Colonies, and all departments, bureaus 
and offices thereof, from July 4, 1776, to March 4, 1881.” 
This work was entrusted to Hon. Ben Perley Poore, and 
was completed in 1885. The government itself made no 
effort to continue the cataloguing of publications as they 
appeared. This omission, however, was partially supplied 
by the publishers of the “ American Catalogue,” who in this 
publication made the effort to present a list of publications 
of the government from January 1, 1881, to June 30, 1886, 
classified according to departments or offices issuing the 
report, and again in 1890 published a similar list for the 
period from July 1, 1886, to June 30, 1890. In 1894, more- 
over, Mr. John S. Ames, the Superintendent of Documents in 
the Interior Department, published a ‘“ Comprehensive Index 
of the Publications of the United States Government, 1889- 
1893.” The method employed in this compilation is much 
superior to that pursued by Mr. Poore. Finally mention 
should be made of the exceedingly valuable “ Monthly Cata- 
logue of United States Government Publications,” published 
by Mr. J. H. Hichcox, of Washington, D. C., from 1884 to 
1895. Mr. Hichcox was the editor of the American Cata- 
logue’s lists that have just been mentioned. 

Though these works were a great deal better than nothing, 
much still remained to be desired. The catalogue proper of 
Mr. Poore consists of a list of publications of the government 
arranged according to the date of their issue. In itself, this 
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arrangement is of almost no value. The index, moreover, is 
far from complete or satisfactory. Itissufficient to condemn 
it to state that there are no cross references. What was 
needed, therefore, was, first, a really satisfactory catalogue of 
all documents issued in the past and an offcial bulletin giving 
prompt information concerning the issue of publications and 
the manner by which they could be obtained. 

It was in the methods employed for the distribution of 
public documents, however, that the most material imper- 
fections of the existing system of management of government 
publications were revealed. All other faults in compari- 
son were insignificant. The practice that was pursued 
was indefensible and a scandal. “There is probably no 
department of public affairs,” wrote Mr. Ames in one of his 
official reports, “in which anything approaching the vicious 
methods that here obtain have been permitted to secure a 
foothold and to continue in operation. The absolute lack 
of system, the absence of all check upon duplication and 
triplication in the distribution of documents, and the general 
careless manner in which documents are handled and dis- 
tributed, all show the desirableness, if not absolute necessity, 
of some radical change in this matter. It is not too much 
to say that if any private business were conducted upon the 
same principles, or want of principles, such enterprise would 
be doomed to almost immediate bankruptcy.” 

This condition of affairs was the inevitable result of the 
failure to centralize control. The fundamental defect was 
that nearly all public reports were distributed through at 
least three and often through four agencies: the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the department under whose 
supervision the reports were prepared, and the special bureau 
from which they emanated. All of these agencies for the 
most part acted independently of each other. Duplication 
in the sending out of volumes was inevitable. Asan example, 
one man several years ago received over forty copies of an 
expensive and valuable report on “ Diseases of the Horse,” 
by sending a hundred or more letters to different members 
of Congress. But duplication was not the only evil. The 
greatest waste came by arbitrarily dividing up the editions 
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of reports among members of Congress and the departments. 
The result of this was that it frequently happened thata 
department or certain members would exhaust their quotas 
and be compelled to deny requests for reports, while thou- 
sands of copies of the same documents belonging to members 
whose constituents were not interested in those particular 
reports, were stored away to remain until they had rotted 
or had been sold for old paper. In this way it is estimated 
that over a million of copies of reports, many of them of 
great value and unobtainable through the regular channels, 
had accumulated in the Capitol building. The knowledge of 
this fact more than any other has served to bring government 
publications into disrepute. 

To mention but one more point: another feature suscept- 
ible of radical improvement was that relating to the supply 
of public documents to libraries. The general provision that 
they should receive a copy of every Congressional document, 
owing to the limited meaning applied to the word document, 
had proved totally inadequate. Not only did they fail to 
receive the Statutes at Large and the Record, but also a great 
many of the most important publications of the executive 
departments. 

IV. 

These evils became every day more manifest, and Congress 
finally took steps looking towards their relief. The most 
needful thing was felt to be the creation of some sort of cen- 
tral agency which should unify the work. By resolution of 
March 8, 1882, the House of Representatives appointed Mr. 
J. S. Ames, Superintendent of the Bureau of Documents of 
the Interior Department, Mr. H.S. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, and Mr. Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to make a report upon the best method 
for improving the system of distributing public documents. 
In their report this commission said: ‘‘ The one reform most 
essential to secure the object for which it is supposed public 
documents are issued is the decrease of the number of 
agencies by which they are distributed In the judg- 
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ment of the committee, no distribution of public documents 
entirely satisfactory will be accomplished until all excepting 
those required for official use are distributed by a single 
agency, which can and should detect and prevent duplication, 
which should be held to a strict accountability for all docu- 
ments entrusted to its care, and upon which all orders should 
be given by those entrusted by law to direct their specific 
distribution.” Though this report was of great utility in 
showing the abuses in existence, and the lines along which 
reform should move, no practical measure of reform imme- 
diately resulted. 

In 1891, however, the Senate Committee on Printing, of 
which Mr. Manderson was chairman, was directed to make 
a thorough study and report on the whole question of govern. 
ment printing. This Mr. Manderson and his colleagues have 
done, and we have their result in Senate Report No. 18, 
Fifty-second Congress, First Session. Without this report 
it is safe to say that this paper never could have been written. 
It is a painstaking and thorough work, and a mine of infor- 
mation concerning the question to which it relates. 

The result of this report was the enactment of the law 
entitled “An act providing for the public printing and the 
distribution of public documents.” Though this law was 
really but a timid attempt at reorganization, the nature of 
the changes that were introduced cannot be too highly 
recommended. Its chief value is that it marks the inaugu- 
ration of the policy of putting the management of public docu- 
ments upon a scientific basis. 

In the first place it carefully revised the “‘ usual number’ 
of copies of all congressional publications, cutting down the 
number where too many copies had been printed under 
former provisions. The usual number of documents and 
reports was fixed at 1682, of public bills and resolutions at 
625, and of private bills at 250, of public slip laws at 1810, and 
of private slip laws at 60, thus preventing the unnecessarily 
large number of private bills and laws that had been printed ; 
of the journals 720, of Session Laws and Statutes at Large just 
enough to supply certain designated officers and persons; and 
finally provision is made for further editions of all of those 
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regular reports which are of great public interest for distribu- 
tion to the public. Inevery case the law designates the per- 
sons or offices through which the reports are to be distributed. 

All this, however, was not an innovation, but a readjust- 
ment based upon experience in the past. The essentially new 
feature was that whereby there was created the new office of 
Superintendent of Documents. This is the most important 
provision of the law. It establishes the long-urged central 
bureau for the centralization of the work of distributing pub- 
lic documents. The three most important duties of the 
superintendent relate to the distribution of documents, the 
preparation of catalogues and indexes of government publi- 
cations, and the supply of libraries. 

In regard to the first, the law provides that the superin- 
tendent shall have general charge of the distribution of all 
documents except those printed for the use of the depart- 
ments and Congress. All documents then stored, or any 
future accumulation of documents in the executive depart- 
ments or either House not required for official use, were 
ordered to be turned over to him. <A beginning was also 
made towards the regular sale of government publications 
through the provision which authorized the superintendent 
to sell at cost any public document in his charge. Previous 
to this there had been, to be sure, a provision authorizing the 
sale of government publications, but it had been practically 
inoperative, owing to the requirement that the order for a 
publication should be made upon the public printer prior to 
its being printed. 

Concerning the question of cataloguing and indexing, the 
superintendent was directed to prepare, first, at the close of 
each regular session of Congress, a comprehensive index of 
public documents published during its continuance; secondly, 
a consolidated index to include only the Congressional docu- 
ments ; and thirdly, a monthly bulletin to give prompt 
information concerning the appearance of all government 
publications, their price and where they could be obtained. 
This last provision remedied one of the greatest lacks of the 
old system. At last it became possible for the public to have 
a reasonably early notice of all works printed by the govern- 
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ment and how they could be obtained. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell upon the importance of this feature of the 
superintendent’s work. 

The third class of duties that has been specifically men- 
tioned is that regarding the supply of libraries and public 
depositories with government publications. The service in 
this respect had become hopelessly confused. No library 
received a complete set of reports, but all received a great 
many duplicates by having the same volume sent to them in 
the Congressional edition, by Congressmen out of their 
quotas and by the bureaux and departments making the 
reports. It was made the duty of the superintendent to 
bring order out of this confusion. He was directed to strike 
from the list of recipients all libraries having less than 1000 
volumes in addition to government reports. On the other 
hand, the law contemplates that the libraries shall receive 
a great many documents that formerly had not been sent to 
them. Such, for instance, are the Congressional Record, 
the Statutes at Large and the Session or pamphiet laws. In 
carrying out this branch of his work, the superintendent has 
continued the excellent plan of Mr. Ames, the Superinten- 
dent of Documents in the Interior Department, whose office 
was abolished by this law, by which his office was made a 
regular clearing-house for public libraries. As has already 
been said, many libraries had duplicates of a great many 
volumes, and were absolutely lacking in others. Librarians 
were requested to send to the superintendent all duplicates, 
and in return, as far as possible, they were supplied with the 
volumes necessary to complete their sets. As an assistance to 
the librarians, Mr. Ames prepared a check list of public docu- 
ments on which librarians might indicate by a simple check- 
mark the documents they lacked to complete their sets. Mr. 
F. A. Crandall, the new Superintendent of Documents, has 
prepared a new and considerably enlarged edition of this 
work. Itis a volume of over 200 pages, and is the most 
complete statement of the various classes of public docu- 
ments, and the years for which they have been published, that 
has ever been made. 

It would be impracticable to enumerate all of the changes 
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introduced by this law. Mention should at least be made, 
however, of two seemingly simple provisions, but which 
nevertheless will be very efficacious in simplifying the system 
of public documents. The first is that whereby the meaning- 
less and absolutely useless distinction between “executive ”’ 
and ‘‘ miscellaneous” documents is abolished. Henceforth all 
such publications will bear the simple title of “* House Docu- 
ments” and “Senate Documents.” The second is that 
requiring that whenever a document or report is of sufficient 
size it should be bound in a volume by itself, and that all 
volumes should, in addition to their Congressional designa- 
tion, bear upon their backs the titles suggested by their sub- 
ject-matter. 

Important as are the reforms introduced by this law, one 
cannot but, be disappointed that it did not go farther. 
Though a central agency was created, its powers were lim- 
ited to but a few duties. Instead of making it a general 
bureau for the distribution of all documents, this function 
was left as before to the individual members of Congress and 
the departments, the power of the superintendent being 
limited almost entirely to the supply of libraries and to the 
sale of documents in his hands. Ina word, no efficient means 
are provided for preventing the duplication in the distribution 
of documents that was so productive of waste in the past. 
No remedy, also, was provided for the confusion engendered 
by the issuing of different editions each in different binding 
and with different titles of the same report. 

It remains for the concluding paragraphs to indicate some 
of the steps yet remaining to be taken before a homogeneous 
and economical system can be obtained. In the formulation 
of these suggestions too much credit cannot be given to Mr. 
John G. Ames, the former Superintendent of Documents in 
the Interior Departraent, and to the present Superintendent, 
Mr. F. A. Crandall. The former has persistently urged 
reform in his regular reports, and has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to devise and put into execution improved methods 
of indexing and cataloguing. The latter has now held office 
Over a year, and in his first annual report, and in a draft fora 
proposed bill concerning the printing and publishing of 
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government documents, he has pointed out in the most con- 
vincing way the features in the present system which should 
be amended. 

The first and most important of Mr. Crandall’s sugges- 
tions is that whereby the office of Superintendent of Docu- 
ments can be converted into a true central agency for the 
distribution of public documents, without at the same 
time limiting in any way the privileges of members of 
Congress and the departments to designate to whom the 
reports should be sent. Briefly stated, it contemplates: 
doing away with the direct, gratuitous distribution of 
reports, and substitutes the distribution of blank orders for 
books, to be filled up by the recipient and then forwarded to 
the Superintendent of Documents, who would send the work 
ordered to the proper address. There are a great many 
things that can be said in favor of this scheme. A great 
many reports are now sent to persons who do not desire 
them, and who throw them in the waste basket. If a person 
really desired a report, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would take the trouble of filling out and mailing the order; 
and, at any rate, a certain check would be placed upon send- 
ing reports when they are not wanted. Again, by sending 
all the documents out in this way, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to keep a record of to whom reports had been sent, and 
thus insure that not more than one copy of the same report 
is sent to the same person. In this way only, it seems that 
an adequate record could be kept of the persons to whom 
reports are given. 

The second suggestion is, that but one edition of a report 
should be issued, or rather that, under no matter what author- 
ization it is printed, it should always be bound in the same 
way and color, and that it shall always have the same title. 
In other words, the present practice of issuing the identical 
report in various bindings, and with titles so different that it 
is impossible to recognize the several editions as being the 
same work, would be abolished. The bill proposes that the 
practice of including the reports of the executive departments 
and other executive offices in Congressional documents be 
abolished, and that Congresssional documents be limited 
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strictly to the publication of Congress. This is certainly a 
good suggestion. As Mr. Crandall says, it is the key to the 
method for bringing into order the system of issuing public 
documents. There seems to be absolutely no reason for pub- 
lishing the report, say of the Geological Survey, among Con- 
gressional reports and giving it the title of House, or Senate 
Document. The reports of each office would then constitute 
an independent series. In connection with this, the further 
suggestions are made, that a fixed style of entitling be 
adopted, which will show the nature of the contents of the 
report, the date of its issue and the name of the office respon- 
sible for its publication; and, as a still further aid to its 
identification, that the publications of each office be bound 
in a characteristic color, as red for the Department of State, 
black for the War Department, dark blue for the Treasury 
Department, etc. This latter is a well-known device among 
librarians, and there seems to be no reason why it should 
not be followed by the government in making its publica- 
tions. 

There are other opportunities for improvement, but the 
above cover the most important points. These are, how- 
ever, absolutely essential for any logical system. So long as 
there isa department edition, a bureau edition, a message 
and documents edition and a Congressional document edi- 
tion, all of the same report, yet all in outward appearance 
totally different, it will be impossible for anyone to under- 
stand the peculiarities of public documents, without making 
a laborious study of the subject. And so long as these dif- 
ferent editions are distributed by almost as many agencies, 
each, for the most part, ignorant of what is done by the 
others, there will be no hope of putting the distribution of 
public documents upon an economical and well-organized 
basis. 

In conclusion, it should be added that copies of the pro- 
posed bill, in which these suggestions are incorporated, have 
been sent to all of the most important libraries, and that it 
has received the almost unanimous approval of their libra- 
rians. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
Department of Labor, Washington. 
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A SOCIAL REFORMER OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


hers great social revolution in Germany of 1525, known 

as the Peasants’ War, occupies an important place in 
the history of the Reformation, and claims special attention 
on account of its peculiar relation to the religious move- 
ment. It may indeed at first strike one as a somewhat singu- 
lar coincidence, that the same years which witnessed the 
bold and successful assertion of the rights of the individual 
conscience against medizval tradition, should also witness 
the complete failure of the German peasant to assert rights 
which seem to us in the main both reasonable and moderate. 

At all events, the failure was complete and, for centuries, 
final. The great uprising, which began to assume large and 
formidable dimensions in the early months of 1525, was put 
down with surprising promptness and energy. By the end 
of June the triumph of the ruling classes was assured, and 
their revenge was cruel in the extreme. Over one hundred 
thousand peasants were slain in battle or butchered in cold 
blood, and the remainder, in sullen submission, took up again 
the burdens which were destined to rest upon their class for 
nearly three hundred years to come. The hopes for greater 
liberty, for an improvement in their hard condition, which 
had been rising among the lower classes of Germany for 
generations, were completely crushed; and the contemp- 
tuous words flung at them by their enemies seemed at last 
fully realized :— 


“Der Bauer ist an Ochsen Statt, 
Nur dass er keine Hérner hat.” 


Thus the significant fact about the Peasants’ War is that it 
marks, not the beginning, but the end of a great social move- 
ment. It was in reality the last of a long series of efforts on 
the part of the German peasant to obtain recognition of his 
rights. And if one would seek to understand the full signi- 
ficance of the movement, he must go back to the preceding 
century. He will then be able to realize better the true 
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relation existing between the religious and the social move- 
ment, and he will there become acquainted with the first real 
prophet of the Peasants’ War, a true friend of the masses and 
an advocate of their cause. For these titles may be fairly 
claimed by the author of the program of reform, to which it 
is the purpose of the present article to call attention. 

The pamphlet containing this remarkable program was 
written in 1438 by one whose name and identity have not 
yet been fully established, and, for reasons to be explained 
later, was given the title of Zhe Reformation of Emperor 
Sigmund, who had died at the close of the preceding year. 
It was not, however, published till 1476, when, during a 
period of great excitement among the lower classes, it be- 
came immensely popular, as is shown by the frequent editions 
which followed one another in quick succession, especially 
between 1480 and 1490. Then again in the great years of 
the German Reformation, in 1520 and 1521, it was repeatedly 
published. It will thus be seen that while the author lived 
and wrote in the first half of the fifteenth century, describing 
conditions then existing and proposing reforms then de- 
manded, the pamphlet exercised its influence on the people 
mainly in the last quarter of the century and finally, in the 
third decade of the sixteenth century, became “the trumpet 
of the Peasants’ War.” It may thus be said to embody the 
popular ideas of reform fora period of nearly one hundred 
years, and is unquestionably the most remarkable program 
of social reform of the fifteenth century. Before considering 
its contents, it will be well to pass in brief review the main 
features of that period, dwelling especially on those points 
which explain the condition of the lower classes of Germany 
at that time. 

A general view of the life of the German nation in the 
fifteenth century reveals to us two striking characteristics, 
one in the realm of politics, the,other in society; on the 
one hand, the decentralization of political power, on the 
other, a democratic leveling tendency in the manners of 
all classes. In other words, the petty principalities were 
fast becoming the dominant political force, at the expense 
of the central imperial power, and at the same time 
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the prosperous mercantile classes of the towns were begin- 
ning to exercise a dominant influence on the social ideals of 
all classes. 

The rapid development of the commercial life of the Ger- 
man nation during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
growth and prosperity of the towns, the changes thus 
wrought in the economic and social condition of the people, 
are presented with much force by Lamprecht in the fifth 
volume of his Deutsche Geschichte. It is quite likely that his 
enthusiasm for these social and economic questions has 
sometimes led him to give undue weight to their importance 
in determining the destinies of the nation. But the main 
facts are undeniably true: a new and powerful impulse was 
given to trade and commerce—both foreign and domestic— 
in Germany during the fourteenth and especially during 
the fifteenth century. Cities grew and developed with 
surprising rapidity, new industries sprang up in many places, 
and the energies of the nation were drawn into entirely 
new channels. It is not too much to say that by the 
middle of the fifteenth century a fundamental change had 
been brought about in the economic life of the German 
people. Many cities had then become active centers of 
foreign and domestic trade and industry. Banking houses 
were established in the principal towns, and the most neces- 
sary forms of mercantile credit introduced. Large fortunes 
were made in comparatively short time, and the evils as well 
as the advantages of a commercial age followed. Luxuries 
hitherto unheard of were introduced and encouraged by the 
‘avaricious merchants,” as we learn from priest and moralist. 

The marked increase in the luxury in dress was a spe- 
cial feature of the age, and is important on account of its 
bearing on the economic condition of the different classes. 
The famous popular preacher of Strassburg, Geiler von 
Kaisersberg, complains of the great folly manifested in dress 
and of the manifold styles, “now long and large sleeves like 
those of a monk's gown, now so tight that they can hardly 
be got on.””. He knows, he says, women who wear fourteen 
different gowns a week and the dress and jewels of many a 
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burgher’s wife are worth over 3,000 florins (12,000 dollars). 
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This luxury was carried so far in some places that the public 
authorities felt constrained to interfere. Thus the worthy 
council of the city of Regensburg issued a decree in 1485 to 
check the prevailing excess in this direction, still permitting, 
however, ladies of patrician families to have eighteen dresses 
apiece and a goodly supply of jewels. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the men of the period are said to have quite 
equaled or even surpassed the women in the extravagant and 
fantastic character of their dress. , 

We can readily understand that this tendency to overdress 
should characterize an age and aclass which suddenly found 
itself growing rich and at the same time handling the pro- 
ducts of the great industries of the world. We can also 
understand that the landed nobility should look upon this 
display of wealth on the part of the burgher class with 
hatred not unmixed with envy and despair. For there can 
be no doubt that the position of the large class of the so- 
called lesser nobility of Germany had been growing econom- 
ically worse, while that of the townsmen had been growing 
better. The culture and refinement, the honors and emolu- 
ments of their privileged position had been slipping from 
them. They had become cvarse and boorish in their man- 
ners; their estates had become mortgaged or in part sold to 
the city capitalist; their very occupation as privileged sol- 
diers of the Empire was gone. With the growing need of 
money in this new money age, they had at first welcomed 
the commutation of the feudal service and payment in kind 
of their tenants for a money rent. But soon (i. e., in the 
fifteenth century) they began to realize their mistake ; they 
found that they had given up a real and permanent value for 
a fluctuating one, and in order to recover the ground they 
had lost, they undertook to do pretty much the same thing 
as in England caused the great insurrection of the peasants 
in 1381, namely, to reverse the bargain they had made with 
their serfs, and reduce them again to the condition of villein- 
age. Here we strike one of the chief sources of discontent 
among the German peasants. 

But in other ways the agricultural classes suffered under 
the new conditions. Not only was the wealth and energy 
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of the uation being drawn into commercial and new indus- 
trial channels which tended to lessen the relative value of 
land, but the towns and wealthy individuals among the 
burghers bought up neighboring estates, and, bringing to the 
cultivation of them the enterprise and intelligence of the 
towns, became formidable rivals of the old landed aristocracy 
on their own ground. Add to all this the fact that the cities 
offered, not only an attraction, but not unfrequently a place 
of refuge to their discontented runaway serfs, and we can 
well understand what bitter feelings of hatred and envy were 
engendered among the lesser nobles against the prosperous 
merchants of the towns, the ‘ peppersacks,” as they con- 
temptuously called them, and how the knight of the age of 
chivalry developed into the robber-knight of the fifteenth 
century. 

But however hostile were the feelings and actions of the 
German nobles against the cities, they could not resist the 
seductive influence emanating therefrom. Notwithstanding 
the admonition of high-minded individuals, who still saw in 
a noble simplicity of life the true distinction of their class, 
the nobles in general as well as the other classes of the nation 
adopted the new standards of the towns in manners and cus- 
toms. And when even the peasant was seized by this uni- 
versal tendency of the age, and appeared in public dressed 
like a nobleman, then it seemed to conservative moralists, 
like Sebastian Brant, that the very foundations of society 
were giving way. “Einem Bauern,” says the before men- 
tioned Geiler, “spricht man jetzt gnidiger Herr. Aber 
warum nicht? fragt der Bauer; ich habe Gelds genug und 
Kleider wie ein gnidiger Herr.” 

The fact is clear, that under the influence of the towns, the 
centers of the new commercial life, the old barriers of society 
were breaking down, a democratic leveling tendency was 
sweeping over the land, destined ultimately to bring about 
nothing less than a new form of society. 

But this change was not to be wrought in a day and was 
not to come without strenuous efforts on the part of the 
classes to maintain themselves. And so we find along with 
this democratic movement a strong reactionary tendency 
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and the most bitter hostility between the different classes. 
The legal barriers separating the classes were strengthened. 
The nobility claimed more and more the exclusive right 
to high and lucrative places in the church. The ceremonies 
connected with the tournaments were made more formal, 
and the necessity of showing a long line of noble ancestors 
more imperative. The towns, on the other hand, fully 
conscious of their growing importance, looked with con- 
tempt upon the aspirations of the peasants. They did not 
care to increase the rabble within their walls, and shut 
their gates against the crowds clamoring for admission to 
the civic communities. The trade guilds rendered entrance 
into their privileged corporations more difficult. In fact 
we can discover on all hands efforts to preserve for the 
members of each class special privileges which were felt to 
be slipping from them, and a consequent hostility against all 
outsiders. German literature of the fifteenth century, true 
to the vulgar tendency of the age, abounds in expressions 
of contempt, hatred and hostility of class against class. The 
art of abusive language was carried to an astonishing degree 
of perfection, and we wonder less at the vigorous vocabulary 
of Luther, as we become better acquainted with the lan- 
guage and conditions of the age that preceded him. 

But what greatly aggravated the situation, and makes the 
chaotic state of society in the fifteenth century more striking 
in Germany than elsewhere, was the political disintegration 
of the Empire. The imperial power was sinking lower with 
every reign, while the princes were gradually making them- 
selves independent sovereigns. There was accordingly in 
Germany no strong central government, which, identifying 
itself with the interests of the whole nation, could maintain 
order and harmony between the conflicting elements. To 
the princes indeed, who were busily occupied at this time in 
extending their prerogatives and rounding out their territo- 
ries, this general warfare of class against class was on the 
whole welcome, as it gave to them advantages which they 
were not slow to make use of. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that it was principally during this very century that 
the Roman law was introduced into Germany, destined to 
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become a potent instrument in the hands of the princes in 
developing their absolute power and a corresponding object 
of hatred to the people. A new legal proverb soon came 
in vogue: 
“ Das edle Recht ist worden krank, 
Den Armen kurz, den Reichen lang.” 

Add to all these discordant elements the great religious 
agitations of the century, for it was the age of the Councils 
of Constance and Basel, and we shall be able to realize in 
some degree why in German history the fifteenth century is 
called “the century of great fermentation.” Nor do we find 
it strange in such an age that the bewildered mind of the 
“common man” should turn to those vague prophesies, 
which had been floating in the air for generations, of the 
coming of an Emperor Friedrich,’ who was to restore har- 
mony in the Empire, chastise the clergy, reform the church 
and give the poor man his rights. We have evidence that 
this belief was especially prevalent among the lower classes 
of Germany about 1440. Therefore the author of this pro- 
gram of reform, in order to commend his views to the 
masses, adopted a form corresponding to the popular hopes 
and fancies. Emperor Sigmund is assumed to be the 
author. A heavenly vision appears to him and calls upon 
him to prepare the way for the new “divine order.” He is 
to commit the execution of the program to a mystical priest, 
Friedrich, who, like the emperor of the legend, is called 
Friedrich on account of the peace (Frieden) which he is to 
establish. 

Such being the main features of the age, we must now 
examine somewhat more closely the situation of the lower 
classes. Without entering upon the controversy as to 
whether the actual condition of the German peasant was 
worse at the end than at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is important to realize, if possible, the way in which 
the ‘‘common man” had come to look upon his lot, the grow- 
ing consciousness of his rights and his ability to assert them, 
and the influences which tended to develop this consciousness. 


1 There is no evidence that Friedrich Barbarossa’s name was connected with 
this legend till after the fifteenth century. 
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Friedrich von Bezold, the author of one of the best histories 
of the German Reformation, has thrown much light upon 
these questions by a careful study of the popular literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the results of which are 
given in an article in Sybel’s Htstortsche Zeitschrift, Bd. 41. 
From this investigation it is clear that along with the con- 
tempt for the coarse and ignorant peasant, which, we have 
seen, prevailed in the towns, along with the bitter hatred and 
brutal treatment which the nobleman often bestowed upon 
his serf, there had developed another conception, frequently 
expressed during the fifteenth century, which regarded the 
“common man” as especially favored in the eyes of God 
and as especially fitted to bring about those reforms in 
church, state and society, which were becoming every year 
more imperative. 

The process of this development was gradual and certainly 
not unnatural in an age which we have already had occasion 
to characterize as democratic in its tendencies. The concep- 
tion obviously rests on fundamental teaching of the Chris- 
tian church; and yet the contrast between it and the actual 
condition of the German peasant was most striking, and 
foreboded revolution. 

This tendency to idealize manual labor, the occupation of 
the masses, reaches its climax in certain poems of Hans 
Rosenpliit of Nuremberg. The peasant is there exalted to 
the highest place, even the emperor must seek to be like 
him :— 

“Ich lob dich, du edler baur 
fiir (vor) alle creataur, 


fiir (vor) all herrn auf erden ; 
der kayser musz dir gleich werden.” 


Aside from the increasing influence of democracy in the 
city republics, and the example of repeated efforts on the 
part of the poorer classes of the towns to assert their rights, 
we can readily distinguish at this time two principal sources 
of revolutionary propaganda. Inthe south the brave and 
successful struggle of the Swiss Confederates against the 
house of Habsburg exercised a constant and powerful influ- 
ence upon the neighboring districts. The phrase ‘to wish 
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to become like the Swiss” came to be used asa common 
designation for revolutionary desires. This influence was 
largely in the direction of political liberty. From another 
part of the Empire, from Bohemia, came the chief impulse to 
social revolution, an influence which found its most complete 
expression in the Reformation of Emperor Sigmund. Recent 
historical investigation has tended to emphasize the influence 
exerted by Wyclif upon the great Protestant Revolution. 
It has been shown that ‘‘ Huss was not merely influenced, but 
absolutely dominated by the ideas of the English reformer.” 
The connection is also quite manifest in the social bearing of 
his doctrines, and, while we have no desire “to make 
Wyclif responsible”” for the German Peasants’ War, it 
seems clearly established that the germ of social revolution, 
contained in his theory of Dominion, transplanted to the 
receptive soil of Bohemia, brought forth “the wildest social- 
istic and communistic ideas.”” It was not Huss himself, but 
the more radical among his followers, the so-called Taborites, 
who, not content with the secularization of ecclesiastical 
property, carried the doctrine to its logical conclusion. 

In spite of the violent national antagonism awakened in 
Germany by the Hussite wars, the ‘“ Bohemian poison,” as 
it was called, found its way into the heart of Germany, and 
was there eagerly imbibed by the discontented masses. An 
interesting passage in the Klingenberg Chronicle of Ziirich 
is worth quoting on this point :— 

‘“Now the Bohemians became so strong and powerful and 
their insolence so great, that they were everywhere feared, 
and all good people were stricken with horror lest the evil 
should also rise in other lands and oppress the pious, the up- 
right and the wealthy. For it was just what suited the poor 
worthless people, who were unwilling to work, but were at 
the same time proud, overbearing and foolish, * * * So 
the Bohemians had many low people who in secret favored 
them. * * And as there was at that time a strong feeling 
against the priests, they called the priests to account and 
(said) that every one should share his property with the rest (wie 
jedermann mit den andern tetlen sollte sein Gut); which many 
wicked people would have been glad to have happen.” From 
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the original of this passage one gains a pretty vivid impres- 
sion of the pious horror with which the upright and rich 
burgher regarded the spread of the socialistic “ poison” 
among the masses. 

We may thus briefly sum up the situation. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century, under the influence of the spirit of 
the age, the German peasant was becoming restive, desiring 
to better his condition and unwilling to submit to the renewal 
or increase of burdens, which his lord felt constrained by un- 
toward circumstances to put upon him. Under the influence 
of the Bohemian movement he was becoming vaguely con- 
scious of social and economic rights, which were myste- 
riously but intimately connected with his religion. Under 
the combined influence of the Swiss and Hussite wars he 
was becoming conscious of the power to assert his rights. 
But with the true instincts of his class he did not yet expect 
to carry out these desires alone. He was anxiously looking 
for the long promised Messianic Emperor Friedrich, who 
was one day to come back, to reform the church, to restore 
the ancient Empire and give to the “common man” his 
rights. 

Among those Germans who were infected by the “ Bohe- 
mian poison”’ was the author of the Reformation of Emperor 
Sigmund. For although his name and identity must still be 
considered as uncertain, yet it seems quite clear that he was 
not a Bohemian, but a German, a native of Swabia according 
to the dialect, and a secular priest, who, however, by some 
means had made himself very familiar with mercantile life. A 
recent editor of the pamphlet, W. Béhm, has sought to 
identify the author with one Friedrich Reiser, a native of 
Swabia, who traveled about in Germany and Switzerland as 
a merchant and itinerant preacher. In 1430 he was taken 
prisoner by the Hussites, and shortly after this was ordained 
priest by a Taborite bishop. Returning to Germany, he 
passed the remainder of his life as a Hussite missionary. In 
1457 he was arrested at Strassburg, condemned by the court 
of inquisition, and executed in the following year. There is 
certainly much in the life of Reiser which goes to prove 
an identity with the author of the Reformation. But the 


most competent authorities reject the evidence as insufficient. 
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The full title of the pamphlet in the original manuscript was 
“ Reformation des getstlichen und weltlichen Standes,” to which 
was later added the name of the pretended author, “ des 
Kaisers Sigmund,” which appeared on the edition published 
in 1476. It thus appears that what the author proposed was 
nothing less than a reformation of church and state. The 
ecclesiastical reforms form indeed a very essential and highly 
interesting part of the program, but can not be considered 
here. They are characterized on the whole by a more con- 
servative spirit. It is chiefly in his social reforms that the 
author appears as a radical. It should be noted that he 
restores the state to its rights, and demands the separation 
of church and state as an essential condition of reform. 

At the very outset we find that the author is thoroughly 
convinced of the weakness and corruption of the present 
system. No hope is longer to be placed in the heads of 
the Empire or the church. The princes are no longer 
obedient to the Emperor; disorder and injustice pre- 
vail; the cities alone still inspire hope and confidence. 
“ Gehorsamkeit ist tot, Gerechtigkeit leidet not, und nichts 
steht in seiner rechten Ordnung. Die geistlichen und 
weltlichen Hiupter lassen fallen, was ihnen von Gott emp- 
fohlen ist, und wenn man es recht ansieht, so steht es nur 
(noch) an den Reichstidten.” He therefore appeals to the 
towns—the burgher class—to carry out the necessary 
reforms, and he has confidence that they will answer the 
call. But in case they do not, then he appeals directly to 
the masses. “If those in authority (die Grossen) wish to 
sleep, then the lowly (die Kleinen) must awaken, for some- 
thing must be done.” He fully realizes what this means, 
but nevertheless urges prompt and bold action. “Therefore 
when the time comes, let every man strike boldly; let us 
be found in the right place. If God wills that we live to 
see the day, we will show ourselves true Christians and 
will face death, as all true Christians should.” 

The whole program is animated by the spirit of freedom 
and equality. “It is an unheard of thing, a wrong, con- 
cerning which one must open the eyes of Christendom, 
that there are people who dare say to one, ‘ Zhou art 
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my property.’”’ “If Christ suffered to make us free, then no 
one is to be exalted above another. Therefore let it be 
known to all, that he who holds a fellow Christian in serfdom 
is not a Christian.”” He accordingly declares that those 
nobles or convents which are unwilling to free their serfs 
shall themselves be destroyed. “For that is according to 
God.” But it is not personal liberty alone which he de- 
mands for the oppressed lower classes. ‘For alas it has 
come to this pass that they (i. e., the privileged classes) have 
put all the land and water under the ban.” Not only does 
the peasant have to pay a heavy rent for the soil he tills, 
but what was formerly common to all, the wood, the pas- 
tures, forests and rivers can now only be enjoyed by the 
payment of a tax. This should all be free. We have here 
the same complaints and the same demands which recur 
again and again throughout the latter half of the century 
and are then found in the famous “twelve articles” of the 
peasant revolution of 1525. 

But the author is not only a warm advocate of the peas- 
ants’ cause. With equal ardor he defends the rights of the 
lower classes in the towns, attacking all monopolies and 
privileged corporations, and thus appears quite in the light 
of a modern social reformer. 

We have noticed above the effort in the towns to check 
the increase of the lower element in their population, by 
excluding the peasants who would gladly have entered 
these communities. This was often done by making the price 
paid for citizenship so high that only the well-to-do could 
afford to purchase it. ‘We have also seen that the peasant 
had frequently found refuge from the hardships of his serf- 
dom within the walls of the free towns. Just previous to this 
time special complaints had been made to the Emperor by the 
counts and lords, and Sigmund had issued a decree in their 
favor. On this point the author takes his stand on the side of 
the masses, claiming that all cities should have the right of 
receiving new citizens and the sum required for the right of 
citizenship should be small enough to make it comparatively 
easy for any one to attain it. 

Nothing shows more clearly the general democratic ten- 
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dency of the period than the changes in the government of 
the cities during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The trade-gilds gradually grew in wealth and power, and 
finally overthrew in many cities the old patrician council. 
At the time this pamphlet was written most of the cities 
were under the control of the gilds, and the masses who be- 
longed neither to the gilds nor to the patrician families had 
no share in the government, and were beginning to clamor 
for their rights. Here again our reformer advocates the 
cause of the ‘common man,” who stood outside these privi- 
leged corporations, which he regards as one of the evils 
that ought to be abolished. For, “in case there is a gild, 
which ought to be punished on account of some illegal act 
in carrying on its trade, as butchers who sell their meat too 
high, or bakers who bake their loaves too small, or tailors 
who charge too much * * then one gild helps another 
through, and so the feof/e are defrauded.” Therefore he in- 
sists that the gilds be abolished, for only in this way can 
the people be sure of gaining their rights. 

Then he attacks the “ great rings,” in which the merchants 
“by uniting carry on a large business, and arrange it so that, 
whether the times are good or bad, they never lose any- 
thing.”” “This is bad forthe common people both in the 
city and in the country, and one should see to it that such 
combinations be broken up.” 

Another evil, which had come to be very common and 
oppressive in this money-making age and one that is often 
mentioned with indignation by popular writers of the times, 
was the so-called Fiirkauf (Vorkauf, “buying before’’). It 
is thus described by the author in a section which he 
entitles “Wie man das furkouffen furkomen sol” :—*‘ One 
must know that it is necessary to provide Christendom with 
food, such as corn, meat, etc. Now when the crops are 
good in a district, there are certain men who, making note of 
this, buy up (the food supply) and thus make large profits, 
and oppress the poor people * * * In order to provide 
against this, every free town should choose from each trade 
a wise and upright man and require all these men to swear a 
corporal oath to God and the saints. After the harvest they 
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should fix the price of corn and wine and all other articles of 
food in order that the poor people may be able to subsist.” 

Perhaps nothing better shows the charm which trade 
exercised upon the German people during this age than the 
fact that a large number of the poorer classes, having laid 
aside a penny, began to carry on a petty business in buying 
and selling in addition to their regular occupation. Our 
reformer looks upon this as a great and growing evil, which 
demands the attention of the Emperor, in case the cities fail 
to do their duty. Every man should be forced to stick to 
his own trade and not be allowed to interfere with the rights 
of his neighbor. 

Such in brief are the principal social and economic reforms 
proposed in this program. They are all animated by a spirit 
of love for the “common man” and of sympathy with his 
hard lot. They do not, however, strike one as being the 
suggestions of a mere visionary, but of one who knows by 
practical experience the conditions of which he writes. To 
be sure, it is somewhat surprising that he expects the towns 
to help carry out reforms, many of which are directed 
against the interests of influential members of these com- 
munities. He seems to have had some confidence that their 
public spirit would outweigh their private interests. But he 
does not shut his eyes to the possibility of failure in this 
direction, and repeatedly appeals directly to the masses. 
He is confident, not only of their rights, but of their power 
to assert them. For he says, “ God will not forsake his own. 
Therefore strike with good heart and confidence; the work 
will not be difficult.” It is this confidence in the ability of 
the masses, not only to assert their own rights, but to reform 
society, that makes the author of the Reformation of Emperor 
Sigmund a true prophet of democracy. 

FRANK GOODRICH. 


Williams College. 
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INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


HE proposal by the Democratic party to open our 
mints to the free coinage of silver without reference 
to the action of other nations, has so absorbed public interest, 
that international bimetallism seems for the time being to 
have fallen into the background. And yet the two questions 
are closely connected. Many of the arguments of the sil- 
ver men in our country are either direct reproductions or 
exaggerations of the arguments put forth by the international 
bimetallists. 

A great part of the Madison Square speech of Mr. Bryan 
was but a repetition of what international bimetallists have 
long claimed. Asin some of the modernized Japanese dwell- 
ings one finds carpets, furniture, and hangings that recall the 
discarded European fashions of fifteen or twenty years ago, 
old materials that the occidental merchant has sold to the 
Orientals as the latest style; soin Mr. Bryan’s recent effort 
we recognize many of the bimetallic furnishings of half a gen- 
eration ago. We find the same faith in the efficacy of metal- 
lic inflation to maintain activity in trade, the same bold 
petitio principit which assumes that the recent fall in prices 
must be due to the lack of money; the same belief, in spite 
of our experience with the Sherman Act, in the omnipotence 
of the government to raise the value of the falling metal by 
increasing the monetary demand for it; the same disregard of 
the fall in the rate of interest in estimating the gains of the 
creditor class; the same blind adherence to the fetish of an 
old ratio, in oblivion of the fact that the historical ratios of 
the world—the sacred French ratio of 15% to 1, as well as 
the sacred American ratio of 16 to 1—vresulted from an effort 
to adjust the mint price to the market price, not to control 
the market price by means of the mint price. In fact, the 
principal difference between Mr. Bryan, and many even of 
the conservative bimetallists, relates to the size of the dose 
and not to the medicine prescribed. Dr. Arendt thinks that 
three or four states, by uniting, could restore and maintain 
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the ratio of 15%to1. Mr. Bryan thinks that the United 
States alone could maintain the ratio of 16to 1. If experi- 
ence is to count for nothing, and we are to commit ourselves 
to one of the most radical financial experiments ever seriously 
proposed toa civilized nation, because somebody ¢/zvks it will 
work, itis hard to see why Mr. B's opinion may not be as 
good as Mr. A’s. 

Moreover, those who call themselves international bi- 
metallists represent many different shades of opinion. Thus, 
while General Walker, with characteristic courage, was 
declaring before the meeting of the Bimetallic League, held 
in London in July, that “ the great republic of the West would 
make no doubtful experiments in finance,—at any rate, none 
more questionable than those that it did in 1878 and 1890; 
the bonds of the United States would continue to be paid 
in gold coin or its full equivalent,” Mr. Moreton Frewen was 
writing to the London Zzmes justifying the silver movement 
in our country and lauding Mr. Bryan. The question of 
international bimetallism has, therefore, by no means perma- 
nently lost its interest, and anything new and valuable bearing 
upon it ought to receive careful attention. 

The most important work recently published on that 
subject is by General Walker,’ who is justly regarded as 
the leader of the United States bimetallists. General 
Walker is an eminently fair-minded and candid author; 
he is also exceptionally well informed. He has written 
on the subject of money for nearly forty years, and has 
taken part in numerous conferences on the subject. His 
book, moreover, is the result of lectures delivered before 
Harvard University, therefore before an audience at once 
intelligent and critical. We may, therefore, assume that this 
book is the best presentation that can be made by a scholar 
to scholars of the position of the international bimetallists at 
the present date. 

Beginning with the time of Abraham, the author traces 
the history of the precious metals and of monetary legisla- 
tion down to the present day. He then takes up the pro- 


1 International Bimetallism. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1896—iv, 297 pp. 
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ceedings of the various international conferences and mone- 
tary commissions, and finally summarizes the leading points 
in what he calls “the great debate.” The case is presented 
clearly, vividly, and fairly. General Walker acknowledges 
that bimetallism did not succeed in England or in the United 
States, and explains why it did not succeed in those coun- 
tries. He does not consider the act of 1873 to be a crime, 
and he recognizes that the possibility of international bi- 
metallism is a question of proportion. He thinks, however, 
that the experience of the world, especially of France 
from 1803 down to 1873, is conclusive, not only as to the 
desirability but also as to the practicability of international 
bimetallism. The historical part of the book is exeedingly 
well presented, especially that part relating to the experi- 
ence of France; but we may be pardoned if we express sur- 
prise that so well informed a historian as General Walker 
should have allowed himself to make this generalization: 
“Concerning the economic effects of the great metallic 
inflation of 1570 to 1640 or 1660, we may say that to this 
cause is attributed, by sound and conservative writers, the 
hastening decay of the obsolete feudal system; a decline in 
the hereditary revenues of monarchs which, in England at 
least, contributed greatly to promote popular liberties; a 
redistribution of wealth which, while it worked deep injury 
to many deserving persons living on incomes derived from 
the past, yet contributed greatly to forward the material 
and intellectual progress of mankind; a rapid growth of 
burgher populations, prompt to resent the encroachments of 
priest, king, and noble; and a rising spirit of self-assertion 
on the part of the mechanic and artisan classes.” (p. 51.) 
Statements are crowded together in this short paragraph, 
the discussion of which would require a good many pages. 
But we do not think that any one will deny that the 17th 
century was in general not a period of increasing popular 
liberties, but quite the reverse: it was a period of growing 
absolutism throughout the greater part of Europe, and even 
the English people made little headway in resisting it. The 
very country into which the flood of treasure was first 
poured, and which, therefore, ought, under the theory of 
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metallic inflation, to have profited most, viz: Spain, began 
her intellectual and political decadence with that time. And 
as regards the artisan and wage-earning classes, General 
Walker must certainly be aware that the researches of 
Thorold Rogers for England and of the Vicomte D’Avenel 
for France show that this was a period of declining wages, 
and of distress, and not of progress. 

The general argument which the author aims to sustain by 
historical fact is, in his own words: “If, at any time, either 
of the two metals became less valuable than by the legal ratio, 
every debtor instinctively sought coin of that metal, with 
which to meet his obligations, in preference to coin of the 
other metal. This increased the demand for the cheaper 
metal; and, by that very act, decreased the demand for the 
metal which was becoming dearer in the market. Now, to 
increase demand is, other things equal, to raise price, while 
to decrease demand is, other things equal, to lower price. 
Thus, through its power to regulate the payment of indebted- 
ness, the government practically threw its weight upon that 
one of the two metals which tended to rise, and kept it down. 
* * * The principle which has been stated is absolutely 
incontrovertible.” (p.95.) And the experience of France, as 
commonly explained, certainly seemed to furnish in 1878, 
when General Walker’s first important work on this subject 
was published, a very strong argument in favor of his position. 
We must, however, differ from the statement, that France 
maintained the influence in favor of a uniform ratio between 
the metals “ unaided”’ (p. 101), or “ without an ally” (p. 129). 
During the period of silver inflation, from 1820 to 1840, it is 
true that France absorbed a very large share of the silver 
product of the world, but during the more important period 
of gold inflation following 1849 France had the important aid 
of England and the United States to sustain the demand for 
gold, and those two countries together coined nearly as much 
gold from 1851 to 1870 as did France. It is, however, in 
general true that France exerted an influence in the direction 
of steadiness, and that the price was fairly steady. It is also 
true that the fall in price was nearly, though not quite, coin- 
cident with the closing of the French mints to silver. If the 
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history of the world had stopped short in 1878, the argument 
would seem, if not incontrovertible, as General Walker says, 
at least very strong. But since 1878 we have had an entirely 
new experience. We have found that although silver was, 
as the bimetallists say, “demonetized” in Germany, the United 
States, and France—that, is, though the mints were no longer 
open to the unlimited free coinage of that metal—neverthe- 
less the monetary demand of the world for that metal in- 
creased very considerably. It increased with especial rapidity 
after 1890. Yet duringall that period the price of silver con- 
tinued to fall, and fell as rapidly after the passage of the 
Sherman Act as it had done before. The same economic force 
upon which the bimetallist relies to raise silver, namely, the 
increased demand, was set in motion without any effect at all. 
This, however, is not as remarkable as our experience since 
1893. In that year a blow was undoubtedly struck at the 
metal which, for fifteen years, instead of being spurned, as 
is so commonly asserted, was in reality deliberately favored 
by the action of government. Yet we find that silver, 
instead of falling, has actually risen since the repeal of the 
Sherman Act and the closing of the Indian mints. 

To most people who have not committed themselves irrevo- 
cably to bimetallism, the facts of recent history completely 
invalidate the generalizations based upon the experience of 
France. General Walker is frank enough to admit that the 
practicability of bimetallism is a question of proportion. 
With small fluctuations in the output and in the cost of pro- 
duction of the metals, the monetary demand of three or four 
leading nations, if exerted under the system of bimetallism, 
might conceivably maintain a very steady price. The prac- 
tical question is, whether under the conditions at present 
existing, and on any ratio which is likely to mcet with the 
approval of leading bimetallists, such a steadiness could be 
maintained. General Walker mentions with satisfaction that 
the production of silver is already declining and that of gold 
increasing, and that, therefore, we need not fear to be flooded 
with the white metal; but is it not a fact that this decline is 
due to a decline in the demand, and that there are numerous 
mines which only await a slight increase of the demand and 
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of the price to be put again into full operation? To look at 
the simple output is to take what seems tous a very mechan- 
ical view of the operation of supply and demand upon price. 
The price of all commodities is limited, not simply by the 
stock actually on the market, but by that which could be put 
upon the market at short notice. 

It seems to us that General Walker not only fails to do 
justice to recent movements affecting the production of the 
precious metals, but also to the general and astonishing pro- 
gress that the world has made in the arts and in the methods 
of production of late years. 

The theory, supported bya mass of detailed knowledge on 
the part of David A. Wells, that the fall of prices has been 
in the main due to the improvements made in production, 
cannot be disproved by calling it ‘‘monstrous and absurd” 
(p. 263). Those epithets would apply more appropriately to 
the argument by which General Walker justifies them, for 
he continues: “ A number of nations have largely diminished 
relatively their use of silver; and have largely increased, 
both relatively and absolutely, their use of gold. This must 
have had an effect to lower prices expressed in terms of 
gold.” (p. 263.) And he goes on to explain, quoting Sir 
Robert Giffen, that if we were told that copper or iron or 
wheat were rising because there was a deficiency of the 
supply of them to meet all the demands, we should accept 
the statement as a matter of course. 

This argument is very surprising. The word “use” is, to 
be sure, a little ambiguous. Wedo not know whether it 
means the quantity used or the quantity wanted, but we 
assume that it means the quantity used, since the statement 
would in that case agree with the facts of our own country. 
Now, if General Walker claims that to increase the quantity 
of gold in circulation must have the effect of lowering the 
prices in terms of gold, he is going directly counter to the 
quantity theory of money which he has often and so ably 
expounded. According to that theory, an increase in the 
amount of gold in circulation would, other things being 
equal, tend to raise gold prices. According to the treasury 
estimates, the amount of gold in circulation in the United 
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States has increased astonishingly. From 1873 to 1893 it was 
multiplied more than sixfold. This is a condition of things 
which a prior? would be expected to raise, not lower, gold 
prices: and if gold prices have fallen in spite of this increase 
in the gold in circulation, it can hardly be called monstrous 
and absurd to seek the cause somewhere else than in the 
scarcity of the metal. 

There is another topic into which it is to be regretted that 
General Walker has not entered with more detail and with 
more regard for recent events and recent publications. In 
discussing the effects of metallic inflation, to which he 
devotes but four pages, he hardly goes beyond the argu- 
ment of Hume. He seems to consider but two classes, 
the active commercial class, who are benefited by 
rising prices, and those living on past accumulations, 
who lose. He does not touch upon the extremely com- 
plicated structure of modern society, in which debtors 
and creditors are often the same person. He does not seem 
to consider the mass of active producers who belong to the 
creditor class by virtue of being wage-receivers, depositors 
in savings banks, policy-holders in insurance companies, 
members of benefit societies, etc. These complications did 
not exist when Hume wrote, but whoever discusses the effects 
of rising and falling prices on modern society must take them 
into consideration. Nor does General Walker even allude 
to the fall in the rate of interest, which so entirely vitiates 
the theory that the idle annuitants have, during recent years, 
profited by the fallin prices. How far the fall in interest is 
directly affected by the fall in prices is a question of theory 
which cannot yet be considered settled, but the fall is cer- 
tainly a fact which cannot be disregarded by any scientific 
man. 

On the subject of the ratio, General Walker is singu- 
larly non-committal. Indeed, he refuses to commit himself, 
saying that any serious discussion of the ratio prior to the 
acceptance of international bimetallism by the leading 
states is “ playing into the hands of the enemy.” (p. 214.) 
He says that the first step is to get the nations to agree 
to introduce international bimetallism and then to settle the 
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ratio, and he thinks that bimetallists should refuse to take 
any position on the subject while the question of the restora- 
tion of bimetallism remains “in the stage of discussion.” 
(p. 211.) For purposes of discussion it is perhaps wise for 
bimetallists to refuse to commit themselves on this point. 
They would probably find an awkward and embarrassing 
divergence of opinion among themselves. But, on the other 
hand, if anything practical is to be done, the ratio is the most 
essential part of the whole question. It is as if an engineer 
were to state that he could raise the water ina lake by the 
use of pumps, but were to absolutely refuse to state how 
high he would raise it, until he had received a contract todo 
the work. The ratio measures the magnitude of the task 
which bimetallism is expected to accomplish. It may be 
readily conceded that at the ratio of 30 to 1 there would be 
no difficulty in maintaining both gold and silver in circula- 
tion at the present time. Very few bimetallists would claim 
that it could be done at the ratio of 10 to 1, even if all of 
the leading nations concurred. The important practical 
question is, what ratio would, under present conditions, 
bring about the desired result, and until the bimetallists can 
agree upon that point and can produce at least plausible 
reasons for their belief, they must expect that the subject 
will remain in the stage of discussion. 

Bimetallism is a very comfortable theory. It promises so 
much that is advantageous, and many of the arguments in its 
favor are so plausible, that it offers a strong temptation to 
the economist. But there are many troublesome facts, 
especially in recent history and in recent investigations, 
which bimetallists must meet, if they expect to obtain the 
general acceptance of their theory, and we cannot but feel 
that the omission of so many of these important points from 
General Walker’s book indicates either that he was so im- 
pressed with the old arguments when he first committed 
himself to this subject in 1878, that recent events have not 
had their full weight in affecting his judgment, or else that 
these events cannot be explained by the bimetallic theory 
and are, therefore, best passed over in silence. 

HENRY W. FARNAM. 


Yale University. 














LAND TENURE AMONG THE NEGROES. 


AND tenure is giving way to wage-earning among the 

Russian peasants—it is reported. Emancipation did 

not emancipate. The new free contract man had neither 

capital nor skill. But in particular his holding is extremely 

small, and his tax is extremely large. So an agricultural 

proletariat promises to bring a new agrarian problem to 
Russia. 

It has been recently announced’ that a similar tendency 
exists nearer home—the Negroes of the South are turning 
from land tenure to wage-earning. Not on the plantations. 
The movement is from the plantations to the mines and still 
more to the towns. One million negroes are already in the 
towns of the South above 4,000 in population, and this, it is 
predicted, is the first long step on the way to the cities of 
the North. <A vast urban proletariat is about to be created. 
The Black Belt is to be vacated. The black emigrant will 
pass out, and the white immigrant will come in. This 
through no compulsion. The black tenant farmer is a fail- 
ure. He seeks to better his condition. He is capable only 
of mere muscle work. The mines want him, and still more 
the cities want him. Hence the North wants him, for in the 
North are the great cities. The line of least resistance for 
the colored man lies away from the plantations, partly for 
social but mainly for economic reasons. Thus by a voluntary 
and economic displacement and diffusion of the Negro the 
race problem of the South will be solved, and a new agricul- 
tural black belt will be secured. No new race problem will 
be given to the North, because in no one place is the Negro 
likely to reach a dominant per cent. The Negro in anything 
under twelve per cent. diffusion will create no race difficulty. 
Moreover, the Negro is best levelled up industrially and 
otherwise when he has the maximum of contact with the 
white man’s higher standards. So this change is best not 


‘An Unaided Solution of the Race Question, Forum, May, 1896—A. A. Van 
de Graaff. 
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only for the South but for the Negro and for the entire 
country; and the only thing required is “ /aissez fatre.” 

All this takes the breath a bit, it must be confessed, and the 
more so because, whether probable or not, it is at least a mat- 
ter of possible experience. The old race solutions are not, 
but there is no bridge to Africa here or territorial reserva- 
tion scheme. It is extremely intelligent and modern talk, 
and based on United States census statistics of 1890. It is 
simply in its idea an application of the American plan for the 
assimilation of any given race, viz., diffusion and contact 
versus isolated colony life either in town or country. 

A tremendous incidental, however, occurs in that this 
twelve per cent. diffusion theory is not an equal distribution 
in this case, but brings in the old elimination of the Negro 
from the South after all. And it is a kind of elimination, 
though self-administered, which involves nothing less than 
the landing of the Black Belt and Mississippi Bottom in the 
towns of the North and West. 

Mr. Van de Graaff must forgive us if we say this has an 
ominous sound, not because of Northern prejudice but sim- 
ply because—well it is entirely unnecessary to say why. 
The existence of unassimilated races bringing cheap, unskilled 
labor and low standards of living is already the special 
Sphinx in American cities. 

It seems a trifle cruel, when a restriction of immigration 
bill is pending in Congress and we are thinking of taking a 
bit of rest behind this dike placed along the shores of both 
oceans—to have this domestic inundation announced, and as 
a last touch of irony announced as something which should 
add to the gaiety of the nation, being a good thing for all 
concerned. 

No less than two axioms of the present American mind 
are thus interfered with. Not only is the city under suff- 
cient strain without further influx of unskilled labor—but we 
think that the farmer, if he knows when he is well off, will 
stick to the land, and in this thought we include the black 
farmer with the white farmer. It is sufficiently annoying to 
hear that tenant farming is on the increase in the United 
States. To hear that a large group of farmers (millions) are 
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likely to become agricultural laborers would be serious 
enough—for anyone we mean who simply has the well-being 
of that group in mind. But to be told that for their 
economic salvation, such a group is to become urban cheap 
labor, reminds one a little of John Wesley’s reply to White- 
field: “ There is only one difference between us—what you 
call God I call devil.” 

However, it is a minor matter after all whether we can or 
cannot share the optimism of a given position. We must at 
any rate take care not to deny the facts, so far as they are 
facts, on which the position is based. 

The fortunate thing in the present case is that we can 
admit all the facts and still keep a cheerful frame of mind. 
This is no place to do justice to Mr. Van de Graaff’s sug- 
gestive and original statistical work based on the county 
instead of the State as a territorial unit. We may admit, 
however, in passing, the main results of this work. Such as 
the great size of the so-called “ white man’s country ”’ in the 
“Upland South” and in the new “ Western South ”’—the 
increasing mobility of the Negro population—the presence 
of a million of them in the Southern cities above 4,000 in 
population—the employment of many in the mining region 
—the significant change of black majority to white majority 
counties in many cases—a considerable influx into Pennsyl- 
vania and other parts of the North and West, and a gain 
since 1860 of three per cent. in the proportion of colored 
people north of the Mason and Dixon’s line—and yet find 
nothing strange or unpromising in it all. It is along way— 
a very far “shout” from such facts to a race migration with 
complete change of soil, climate and occupation. 

The movement is not bad surely so far as it springs from 
the new and diversified industrial opportunity which attracts 
the plantation hand. To suppose the Negro is to remain 
standing exclusively in the cotton field where emancipation 
found him; that the plantation population is to remain stag- 
nant—is to take no part in the development of the New 
South, is supposing a good deal. The more even distribu- 
tion of himself in the South by the Negro is extremely 
favorable. Under the simple law of competition, to mention 
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respectfully the god of /aissez fatre, it is surely desirable to 
have mobility of labor up to a certain limit for the relief of 
gluts and congested districts. Meanwhile some six millions 
or more remain on the plantations, a very considerable 
group. 

But now for the root of the trouble, the Negro’s failure 
as a farmer, his incapacity for intelligent farming, which is 
driving him from the fields, making him seek a better market 
for his mere muscle labor, which must be thoroughly super- 
vised or “foremanized”’ to be of use. 

It will be well to go slowly just here, if the old question is 
being raised as to the intellectual capacity of the Negro 
under the new heading of Industrial Capacity. This is a 
question which is taking care of itself, and is being met to- 
day by facts rather than by either Northern or Southern 
abstractions—facts which may accumulate slowly, but are 
accumulating surely. 

Mr. Van de Graaff's concern is two-fold—the Negro fails in 
farming, and the best farming region of the South suffers— 
the soil suffers as much asthe man. Both should have relief 
by change of partners. The extreme poverty of the Negro 
in the Black Belt is dwelt upon, and the fact that the present 
tenant system of land tenure is more wasteful and destruc- 
tive than ever slavery was. Probably both of these state- 
ments are true, and they call for some thought by those who 
happen to be interested at once in the race question and in 
the land and labor questions of the South. 

It is not so hard, however, to account for the present con- 
ditions. The real question is as to the way out. Some of 
the readers of this article may be disposed to glance at these 
two matters, with which they are more or less familiar—the 
existing condition in the Black Belt, and the way out. 

We shall complain of no one who affirms that the existing 
condition is quite too bad to last, that neither land nor man 
can endure it much longer. If the black tenant farmer of 
the cotton region had simply himself to thank for all the 
trouble he and his acres are in, perhaps the experiment of 
moving off the land would be in order. Things are mixed, 
however, in this world, and the Negro is the victim of some- 


thing besides his own ignorance. 
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To begin with, he is a farmer and he shares in the previous 
mistakes and the present depression of farming in the United 
States—the day of low prices and small margins. Seven- 
cent cotton is as bad as fifty-cent wheat, and he has known 
five-cent cotton of late, which means getting below the life 
line. It looks to the alarmist at times as if all the farmers 
were coming to town, abandoning their mortgaged farms, 
failing to keep their sons and daughters interested in the 
fundamental occupation of agriculture. The present upris- 
ing in the West and South shows suffering which has become 
impatient. The silver fly sits on the axle of this chariot and 
says as of old, ‘‘What a dust I do make!”” The ground- 
wave of discontent is the thing to be reckoned with ulti- 
mately. 

But again and in particular the black tenant farmer is a 
part of the South. His ills are simply the ills of the South- 
ern farmer in aggravated form. He is charged with “land 
butchery” and “eggs all in one basket,” but this is an old 
story outside the cotton region, and it is a commonplace to 
say that slavery as an economic system meant just these two 
things. Southern white farmers and students of agriculture 
in the South speak more severely than anyone else of this. 
Temporary exhaustion of soil was setting in before the war 
by reason of the “three shift’? method, the ‘chop-down, 
wear-out, move-away”’ treatment of land. In other words, 
by reason of King Cotton and his plantation ways. 

Then came the war. The specific industrial effect of it 
was Peonage—not only “debtor farming” but crop-mortgage 
farming throughout the South. This system Mr. Van de 
Graaff declares economically worse than the old slave sys- 
tem for both the man and the land. Economically very bad 
it certainly is, just as bad as any one pleases to put it, but it 
was not the invention of the Negro. 

Consider just how life went with the emancipated man. 
The problem quickly became, how to get this new goddess 
of freedom to bake bread for him. Almost before the shout 
over his newly-acquired liberty had died on the air, he felt 
the ancient despotism of the stomach, the pangs of hunger. 
The old “ guarantee of subsistence’? was gone and what had 
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he to do with? Nothing whatever except the unskilled 
labor of his hands and the right for the first time in his life 
to make a contract. The government secured for him not 
even a Russian peasant holding, to say nothing of “ forty 
acres and a mule,” or the English laborer’s “three acres and 
a cow.” He was, so to speak, in the air. He continued 
standing on the ground by virtue or grace of the law of 
gravity, but the ground was economically “ from under him,” 
taken up—it belonged to another man, in this new and 
strange world of private property and the competitive strug- 
gle for existence. Supposing him to have had land, however, 
he had no plow to “break it up” with. Supposing the plow 
to be there, there was no mule to pull the plow—or seed to 
drop if the furrow had been opened—or hoe to “chop” with, 
if cotton and corn had sprung up—or bag or basket to 
“pick” into, if the bolls of his money crop had opened. 
And then here was the pinch after all—any saleable product 
of his labor was months away, as far away as the next har- 
vest time. Meanwhile how about “ bread and meat” (meat 
means pork) for himself and wife and children, to say nothing 
of fodder for the mule or of shelter and clothing for family. 

The former master was but little better off than his old 
hand in many cases. The slave was gone—the land was 
left, he was land-poor and he could mortgage only his next 
crop. The old double security of crop and slave was gone. 

So it was that the two, fortunately, master and former 
slave, began the new era of debtor farming, of crop-lien 
farming together. The merchant appears as the capitalist 
for both, furnishing plantation supplies and farm equipment. 
It is said that the merchant who had speculated in cotton 
was the only monied man in the South in 1865, and it is also 
said that the crop-lien has continued to be his “ gold mine.” 

Thus the new agricultural proletariat was not a wage-earn- 
ing class. The old plantations were broken up into tenancies, 
and this of necessity. The first step was the share system. 
The planter furnished cabin, clothing, and food, cow, pig 
and mule, plow and hoe and seed, while the Negro gave his 
muscle labor on a certain number of acres and took his pay 
in his share of the cotton and corn. This share was about 
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enough to enable him to “ pay out” on settlement day to his 
old master. 

There was a gain here for the man, for he had given his 
labor by free-contract, ceased to be a chattel in the eye of 
the law. But economically it was hard to see any change 
for the better. With the coming, therefore, to the more 
thrifty Negroes of the first bit or working minimum of sav- 
ings, the share system gave way to the present tenant 
system. 

The entire crop was now mortgaged as security for the 
money or cotton rent and for the supplies from “ the store.” 
The average renter took a “one mule” farm, about thirty 
acres, the land not being surveyed or “stepped off” but 
roughly guessed at, and the rent varying with quality and 
locality from $2.00 to $5.00 an acre—high enough in any 
event considering the condition of the land and the fact that 
the only buildings were the one-room log cabin and the corn 
crib—the corn crib not always. 

It is the result of this system which Mr. Van de Graaff 
deplores, and the results are deplorable—even if one says 
this is a step up, and under the circumstances it was the only 
step possible after the war. Still as a stage in the economic 
evolution of the Negro, it is one to be passed out of as 
rapidly as may be. Entirely apart from the Negro question, 
all students of Southern farming recognize the curse of the 
crop-lien. If the white farmer fails under it, what wonder if 
the colored tarmer fails also! 

It is tenancy in its worst form—a short or yearly tenure 
with no tenant right to improvements, and a credit system 
involving probably a twenty-five per cent. tax on the farmer's 
living and equipment, in the shape of prices at “ the store.” 
Indeed, in some places this interest on crop-liens runs as 
high as forty and eighty per cent., even two hundred per 
cent.—and this last statement is one made by those who are 
considering the ills of the white farmer in the South, and not 
any advantage which might be taken of Negroes who can 
neither read nor keep accounts. ‘ There is no balance at the 
end of the year—it has gone into the pocket of the merchant.” 
This is said of white farming. As another investigator has 
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put it, the credit system means three things, high interest, 
high prices for supplies and low prices for crops—the interest 
meaning the merchant's risk on one crop, the high prices 
meaning “careless buying,” ‘and a “ capital which is turned 
but once in a year;” the low price for crop meaning its 
sale in the early autumn by a debtor who must pay back the 
principal of his debt to the merchant who had advanced it. 
Later on the middle-man gets the higher price for cotton. 

So it comes about that both white and black farmers are 
“jealous even to hatred’”’ of the merchant who has simply 
used “business prudence.” For the merchant is not a capi- 
talist investor. He must have his principal back to reinvest 
in supplies to be retailed to the farmers the next year. 

It is difficult indeed to get at the bottom of this credit 
system. Senator Morgan of Alabama has affirmed, in the 
Arena for November, 1895, that eighty per cent. of all the 
productions of the South are mortgaged to the commercial 
classes before they are produced. So there are other pro- 
ducers in the same boat with the farmer. 

We may note, then, just here that the cry “farm buildings 
run down, land impoverished, and no longer the old profit” 
is a cry coming from various sections of the South, and has 
no color line in it. 

Doubtless the curse of the system falls most heavily upon 
the colored farmer (how heavily we will not attempt here to 
say), for he is the smallest tenant and, in general, the most 
ignorant and incapable of self-defence. 

The black man’s mere muscle labor, however, will hardly 
serve, we see, as an adequate economic scape-goat for the 
agricultural South. It is one element in the problem, but it 
is not the whole story. 

Let it be said, however, with any emphasis you choose, that 
the existing land tenure by crop-lien is too bad to last— 
neither the man nor the soil can endure it much longer. 

Mr. Van de Graaff marks the impending change. He 
marks the “ gullied”” and “ washed” and “ worn out” cotton 
fields, still scratched skin deep annually by a before-the-war 
plow—he sees this plow go “ round the plum bush if a plum 
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bush has sprung up "—he knows the “quilting-frame ” cows 
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which give a goat’s mess and the razor-backed pigs— 
the old slave cabin with its “dirt chimney” out of repair. 
He marks a growing restlessness, a discontent, as year 
after year the colored farmer just succeeds in “ paying 
out” after cotton picking. Probably ninety per cent. of 
these colored farmers on the average find the balance at the 
store against them. 

He marks, I say, these signs of crisis. The only point to 
argue is the direction of the change. We are glad it is be- 
lieved that the Negro is bright enough to want to better his 
condition. Too many of them, alas! even now are contented 
if they can pledge the next crop—find a man to “goon” 
buy more meat and corn, snuff and cheap jewelry, on the 
strength of the new mortgage and waive-note. 

This is, however, only the more indolent and “low down” 
part of the community. It is true that the larger and all the 
better part are ready and more than ready for a change. 

What, now, is this change to be, and how is it to be brought 
about? In short, is there a ‘“‘ way out?” 

Mining and urban proletariat in the North, says one. 
Agricultural proletariat in the South, say a great many more. 
Small farm-owning, say and hope others. 

All are agreed, however, that the South is not to remain 
agriculturally an undeveloped country. The existing condi- 
tion is simply the specific product of the war and of emanci- 
pated slave labor at its first remove from slavery. The New 
South is coming, and the farming region, which is the major 
part of it, has resources almost as much untouched to-day as 
were the coal and iron deposits of the mountain region before 
the war. 

Moreover, it is claimed that the South contains the richest 
farming land of the country. Its soil, though worn by exces- 
sive cotton cropping, is still fertile under any proper treat- 
ment, and can be built up into more than average fertility. 
Its climate is such as to make crop failure impossible, in the 
starvation sense, its long season making two field crops and 
three garden crops possible annually. 

It is also largely agreed that the old wholesale farming 
is not to be the farming of the future. The big plantations 
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will vanish before the small farm, owned by the small farmer, 
who will understand feeding the land and diversifying and 
rotating the crops as wellas modern methods of cultivating 
them. 

Doubtless the old régime will die hard. The habits of a 
generation count for something. Mere cotton raising and 
the credit system go together and tend to perpetuate each 
other. The farmer is poor and must have credit; the mer- 
chant is prudent and must have cotton, for cotton is the 
money crop of the South. 

In some instances the merchant finds it difficult to secure 
the making of the cotton by the more thriftless tenants, 
enough to pay for the ‘‘supplies” drawn from the store. If 
he happens, as often, to be a land owner as well as merchant, 
he has to supervise the labor and send out, not the old over- 
seer with the lash, but the so-called “ rider,” who threatens 
to cut off supplies if cotton is not forthcoming. 

The abuse of this power is easily seen to be possible. The 
merchant is by many held responsible for forcing the vice of 
the existing system, and so discouraging the new agriculture 
and glutting the market with cotton. 

However, experience teaches. The credit system, or crop- 
lien system, is its own undoing. Land and people at length 
cry out, and in the new rebellion the colored tenant will do 
his share of the fighting. For in this first remove from 
slavery he has learned two things. At the expense of the 
land he has learned something of farming; he is at least better 
fitted to manage a farm of his own than he was in 1865. And 
with this increase of intelligence has grown his discontent 
with the existing handicap—not to say chain and whip—of the 
crop-mortgage serfdom. He feels that he is held, bound and 
scourged by it. Naturally enough, therefore, it will be hard 
to leave him out altogether from the coming change—to pre- 
vent his coming in for a share, at least, of the new farm-and- 
home-owning. 

Three opinions are of interest just here. One is that the 
immigrant from the Northwest will own the small farms of 
the cotton belt. Another is that the Southern white tenant 
will step into ownership first and shut the colored farmer 
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out, though sharing with the immigrant. Finally, there is 
the belief that the colored farmer will, as stated above, come 
in for his share with the others under the new tenure of land. 

Really it is a question of PROPORTION, for at this moment 
the three men may be seen stepping into farm and home- 
ownership. The immigrant with superior German and Scan- 
dinavian economic instinct is coming, and his thrift and 
industry are a needed revelation. Here and there a South. 
ern white tenant is emancipating himself, and here and there 
the colored tenant is doing the same thing. The practical 
question, then, for the colored people of the cotton belt is: 
Which shall it be, farm ownership, or agricultural coolie 
labor ? 

The State of Alabama recently issued an invitation to im- 
migrants. It spoke kindly of the Negro as not so bad to live 
near as the white immigrant might imagine, as “ doing well” 
and “improving’’ on the whole. It then added, here is an 
“unparalleled chance” to own land and secure the most 
tractable and cheapest labor in the country. 

Here we doubtless have a general Southern opinion. It is 
several removes better than the elimination and urban pro- 
letariat business. 

And from it it appears the South still wants the Negro 
industrially as agricultural wage labor in building up the 
coming South; does not think the exigency of the race ques- 
tion should empty the Black Belt—his old home and present 
familiar environment, or make him change a friendly for a 
harsher climate on peril of starvation. 

We may say just here that at the present moment wage 
labor does exist to some extent among the Negroes, in some 
sections to the extent of twenty-five per cent. on the large 
plantations, and there is considerable wage labor during 
cotton-picking. This wage-earner gets on an average $10.00 
a month and “ finds himself” except in cotton harvest time, 
when 40 cents a hundred pounds is paid. The wife who 
combines house and field work and so helps her husband in 
“bruising along” is expected to pick something like 150 
pounds a day—or 60 cents worth. The exceptional man can 
pick 300 pounds, the average man 175 pounds, or less than 
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80 cents worth. But the monthly wage-earner on the big 
plantation where the planter furnishes all the supplies, and 
without process of law in some cases takes care as in the old 
days of all the “ fighting, cutting and stealing '’"—this wage- 
earner with his average of 40 cents a day and “ find himself” 
gets little more than the mere subsistence, about the old 
rations—3% pounds of bacon a week, the “peck o’ meal”’ 
and the ‘pint o’ syrup.” Hoe-cake (meal and water) from 
the ashes or the skillet and spread with molasses makes the 
chief of the diet; a dark leaky cabin and ragged clothes for 
self and family complete the picture. 

[f the problem were one simply of the black man’s intelli- 
gence, we might ask here why the white planter can pay no 
higher wages. 

Wage-earning exists, then, to a limited extent, but it has few 
attractions, and the dream of the wage-earner is to become at 
least a renter and find a merchant to “go on” next year. 

In other words, the colored farmer has not yet made up his 
mind to simply help the emigrant white farmer from the 
Northwest by becoming agricultural coolie labor. 

What, now, is the evidence, it may be asked, of this last 
point—that the colored tenant sees the “way out.” Among 
other things how much private property, how much farm 
property has the colored man already ? 

The evidence as to this last point is not the subject of this 
paper and can be touched upon only incidentally in closing. 

Statistical proof in any strict sense is impossible. All the 
more so because the United States Government has not yet 
seen fit to order an investigation by the Labor Bureau and 
ascertain the economic whereabouts of its new citizen. We 
have rough estimates by individuals and here and there more 
careful work. 

As a sample of this more careful work I will cite, by per- 
mission of Mr. T. C. Walker, of Gloucester Court House, 
Virginia, a statement prepared by him and by Mr. F. M. 
Fitch, for the Graduates’ Conference of May 1896, in connec- 
tion with Commencement week at Hampton Institute. Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Fitch are both Hampton graduates, and Mr. 
Walker is a member of the Gloucester County bar. The 
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table shows what has happened in thirty years in one Con- 
gressional District in Virginia. 


Total Owned by Real Personal 

Counties, Acreage. Negroes. Valuation. Improvements. Property. 
ACCOMACE....c<ss 243,943 5,404 61,706 29,845 81,290 
Caroline .<cs sees 313,849 10,771 83,930 45,278 52,986 
eee 147,154 14,037 49,995 17,597 43,293 
Gloucester ...-.... 126,168 12,978 57,557 55,775 60,333 
King and Queen- 173,588 20,344 59,208 11,753 58,910 
ROCROIOE 200<4<<. 71,666 8,378 45,566 29,208 50,260 
Matthews ........ 51,471 2,122 12,646 21,825 12,989 
Middlesex ....... 71,005 10,541 43,579 31,600 49,843 
Northampton_.... 104,189 3,254 27,815 35,926 44,729 
Northumberland -_109,865 7,465 33,827 19,678 25,943 
Richmond_.....-- I1I,045 7,406 29,479 14,625 25,387 
Spottsylvania----- 241,495 13,839 48,680 17,713 26,854 
Westmoreland -...178,921 9,058 39,650 12,100 37,147 





1,944,359 125,597 593,548 342,920 569,973 


It will be seen that about one-fifteenth of the acreage, or 
125,597 acres, is owned by the colored people—that the value 
of this roughly is about $1,000,000, if we include improve- 
ments—and that the personal property amounts to over half a 
million. This report from the First Congressional District 
of Virginia means farm-owning chiefly, for there is but one 
city in the District, Fredericksburg. In that town the colored 
people own in all $79,611 worth of property. Of Gloucester 
County in particular twenty-five years ago the colored peo- 
ple owned less than 100 acres of land—to-day they own 
13,000 acres clear of encumbrance. Mr. Fitch adds: “I have 
travelled through more than ten counties of Virginia with 
horse and buggy during the present year. In no county 
through which I have travelled do the colored people own 
less than 5000 acres of land, ina few counties visited they own 
more than 13,000 acres. Much of the improved farming is 
being done by colored men. The movement to cities is not 
what it was two yearsago. Sentiment against it is growing. 
The advice of our leading men to the masses is to save, buy 
homes and settle where they are. More young people are 
going North than some years ago, but in Halifax County, 
Virginia, near Paces Station on the Atlantic & Danville 
R. R., a whole community is settled by those who have 
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earned their money North with which they purchased their 
homes. A large per cent. of those who leave their farms for 
public works expect at some time to return and establish a 
home. The average man who goes North does not represent 
the Negro’s ambition. He is not of the class of land-owning, 
industrious citizens who in spite of discriminations and dis- 
couragements have accumulated property.” 

All this is enough to indicate tendency, and it hardly falls 
in with the Forum article opinion that the Negro to no 
appreciable extent is getting land or wants to get it. 

But things are better in Virginia than in the Black Belt 
along the Gulf coast. As far back as 1888, however, the tax 
assessments of Georgia showed a total valuation of $340,000,- 
000.00, of which $9,000,000.00 were owned by Negroes. No 
other State ascertains similar facts, and we do not know here 
the proportion of farm property. But once again it is suffi- 
cient to help indicate a tendency. Gen. S. C. Armstrong's 
estimate in 1889 was as follows: “‘ The total property of the 
Negroes in the ex-slave States is probably not far from 
$80,000,000.00.”” 

This estimate must be carried higher for to-day, as is 
shown by the recent very valuable symposium on the Negro 
question published in part in the New York Sux for April 
14, 1896. This symposium, containing the estimates of lead- 
ing colored men of all States of the South, was brought 
about by the indefatigable activity of Mr. Thos. T. Fortune, 
the editor of a leading Afro-American paper, the New York 
Age. 

Not only will it be seen that Gen. Armstrong’s estimate of 
$80,000,000 must be increased, but it will also be seen that a 
new labor crisis is presenting itself to the Negroes of the 
South. In one word, the industrial opportunity of the 
South threatens to narrow itself, shutting the colored man 
in exclusively to agricultural labor. The Labor Unions are 
discriminating against them. Trade Schools must exert 
themselves if the colored man is to keep any place as an 
artisan. 

To return to the matter in hand, let us contrast in particu- 
lar the reports from such a State as Virginia with a State 
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like Alabama. The annual Negro Farmers’ Conference held 
every spring at Tuskegee, Ala., and originated with Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, is now a familiar source of authority 
to all students of the Negro question. While no accurate 
statistics in the scientific sense come as yet from this quarter, 
yet a very clear revelation has been made of an increasing 
movement in the direction of land-owning in many parts of 
the Black Belt and even in some of the poorest counties of 
Alabama, and every one knows what Tuskegee is doing to 
forward the movement. 

Finally let one of these poorest counties be taken as a 
type. Gloucester County, Virginia, already referred to, is 
perhaps the banner county of the ex-slave States. Here is 
the maximum of progress. Lowndes County, Ala., repre- 
sents an opposite condition. Nowhere are the Negroes 
more ignorant or more poverty-struck. The total popula- 
tion of the county is 32,000—28,o00 of these are colored 
people. And of the 32,000 in the county 30,000 are on the 
plantations. In the town of Calhoun of this county the 
writer in a two years’ experience has, with other members of 
the Calhoun Settlement, seen crop-mortgage farming at its 
worst in its effect on both land and people. Yet the way 
out exists and is being used even here. The colored farmers 
of Calhoun have formed a land company and both co-opera- 
tive and individual buying of land has begun. Improved 
methods of farming are appearing, and the agricultural gospel 
of the “ way out” is spreading and deepening its hold. This 
gospel is “subsistence or food crop first, and surplus or 
money crop second.” In other words, get your supplies out 
of the soil and not from over the counter, not by means of 
the waive-note which “sops out the plate;’’ use your conse- 
quent savings on cotton to buy the small holding you now 
rent. The average holding is 30 acres—the rent $100—with 
land for sale at from $5 to $10 an acre. Three years’ rent 
will buy a farm and home. With the crop-lien curse will go 
the one-room cabin curse and the suicidal starving of the 
land you do not own and have no tenant right to improve- 
ments on. 

A last word. If Lowndes County can see and use the 
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way out to an appreciable degree, why suppose any part of 
the Black Belt to be doomed to coolie labor? The Calhoun 
Settlement indeed and all industrial education schools in the 
South stand not, however, for the easy optimism of /atssez 
faire. Yhey cannot claim to report what the poorest and 
most ignorant Negroes will do if “let alone.” 

There is to be sure a self-made Negro farmer appearing 
who, if need be, puts on the harness while his wife holds the 
plow. He represents the old pioneer day thrift and sacrifice. 
But he is not the average man. Without some slight lift 
under the arms, it may be that the average black swimmer in 
this new competitive sea will not keep his head above water. 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Calhoun and similar institutions stand 
for active interference by agricultural education and indeed 
by all-round education. They stand for the neighborly 
levelling-up contact of the two races as essential to progress. 

If, however, private property—and this in the shape of 
small farms—is as important a motive power as it seems to be 
in the Black Belt, probably the philanthropy of the North 
and the States of the South will be justified in developing 
still further their present profound interest in industrial edu- 
cation. 

For the industrial democracy to come, illiteracy is not 
solved by teaching letters, even as far as the three R’s. 
But this is not the place to speak of agricultural education 
in an elementary form with a field and garden for every 
country school-house in the land. Ireland and Austria are 
ahead of us at the present moment, but we expect everything 
sooner or later of our own people. And there is reason to 
believe that the Southern States in particular will put a spec- 
ial emphasis on industrial education in the not far future 
just because of their Black Belt problem. Meanwhile indi- 
vidual philanthropy and advanced thought is increasingly 
throwing itself into the gap. 

At any rate it is difficult to exaggerate the promise of land- 
owning as a means of grace to the plantation Negro. It 
stands next to the discovery to him of the Bible as a book 
of righteousness versus voodooism. Land-owning, or the 
chance to own, seems to give instant and regenerating inter- 
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est to a stagnant life. It pulls the individual together fora 
struggle which means self-help, self-control and a consequent 
self-respect. It brings the home into play as a motive power 
—a true race pride—a true New South pride and a new 
attachment to the nation’s flag as meaning the new justice—a 
chance for the poorest. It helps finally to bring into the life 
the power of a new understanding of, and a new veneration 
for Christendom’s Cross—as meaning not only the good of a 
Heaven to come, but a taste of Heaven here and now. 

Which shall it be, then, the agricultural coolie, or the home- 
owning, tax-paying and ten-commandment-keeping small 
farmer—farming not for a fortune, but for that “living” 
which conditions “life”-—which makes, it may be, a quite 
God-ordained and indispensable property basis for character, 
for both personal and social morality to the “ brother in 
black,” who in the new era has to overcome the former 
vices of a propertyless condition. 

General Armstrong used to say :— 

“There is much evidence on the other side—but the bal- 
ance is right. We have a right to our enthusiasm.” 

Pitt DILLINGHAM. 


Chesham, New Hampshire. 








NOTES. 


The House of Commons Select Committee on the Un- 
employed. The Select Committee on the Unemployed reported 
in June. It was appointed by the House of Commons at the 
beginning of the session of 1895, and owed its origin to the 
severity of the winter of 1894-95, and to the agitation of Mr. Keir 
Hardie and several of the other Labor Members. Its sittings in 
1895 were broken by the dissolution. Early in the new Parlia- 
ment, however, the committee was reappointed. All the evidence 
was taken between February and the dissolution of Parliament 
in July 1895. The more recent sittings of the committee were 
given up to the consideration of its report. The first action of 
the committee in the winter of 1895 was to put itself into com- 
munication with the municipalities. Of each of these, enquiries 
were made as to the nature and extent of the distress due to lack 
of work. Answers were received from 1574 mayors or chairmen 
of district councils, representing an aggregate population of 
26,581,394. From g2o0 localities with a population of 10,291,600 
it was reported that there was no exceptional distress. From 475 
localities with a population of 11,752,527 it was reported that 
there was exceptional distress due solely to the severity of the 
winter. From 179 localities with a population of 4,507,267 it was 
reported that, apart from the lack of employment due to the hard 
winter, there was exceptional distress owing to want of employ- 
ment due to slackness of trade, depression of agriculture, or to 
particular local or industrial causes. Direct evidence of an 
expert and statistical character was taken by the Select Com- 
mittee from Mr. W. H. Llewellyn Smith, of the Labour Depart- 
ment, and from Mr. Charles Booth, of London. Evidence as to 
the desirability or otherwise of local authorities initiating relief 
works was taken from the representatives of six or seven of the 
London Boards of Guardians; and as to charitable relief from 
representatives of the Salvation Army, the Church Army, the 
Charity Organization Society, and the Mansion House Unem- 
ployed Committee. Evidence was also taken as to the organiza- 
tion and working of Labor colonies in Holland and Belgium. 
In an interim report made on the eve of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the Committee recommended that, with a view to bringing 
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about continuity of employment, public bodies should, as far as 
is consistent with the efficacy of execution, give out their indoor 
repair work and their new work in the slack months of the year. 
In England these are generally the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. This recommendation was in the interests of the painting 
trade and kindred industries, and embodied a suggestion which 
has been much discussed since 1892, and in some few instances 
acted upon by municipal authorities. After its reappointment 
by the new House of Commons, the Select Committee devoted 
itself mainly to two questions arising out of the evidence taken 
in 1895. One concerned the establishment of home colonies for 
the unemployed; the other the disfranchisement of persons who 
had received poor law relief. With regard to the colonies, the 
committee ultimately decided to make no recommendation. On 
the enfranchisement question, it made the important recommen- 
dation that the receipt of poor law relief in special and excep- 
tional circumstances should not result, as it now does, in the 
recipient losing his rights to the local and Parliamentary fran- 
chise. An Act of Parliament will be required to embody this 
suggestion in the electoral laws. In the House of Commons, as 
well as in the House of Lords, a bill to this end would certainly 
meet with much opposition. The law that a person in receipt of 
poor law relief shall not vote is almost as old as Parliament 
itself. Even in the days of the Unreformed Parliament, when in 
the boroughs there was neither a uniform franchise nor any gen- 
eral system of registering Parliamentary voters, one law was 
general, that forfeiture of electoral franchise should follow the 
receipt of the relief. Under the existing law, disenfranchise- 
ment applies during the year in which poor law relief is received. 
The number of persons affected by the suggested change would 
not be large, except perhaps in cases where a great industry which 
is the mainstay of a town undergoes a long period of extreme 
depression. The most outstanding result of the work of the 
Committee is negative in its character; for, excepting the recom- 
mendation as to the franchise, the report shows that the English 
poor law meets nearly every emergency, and does not need sup- 
plementing by any system under which municipal authorities 
other than poor law boards should be charged with the care of 


the unemployed. 


EDWARD PorRITT. 
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A New Royal Commission. So far, the only Royal Com- 
mission appointed by the Salisbury Government is that which in 
May began an investigation into the working of the English 
Licensing laws. These laws have been less touched by the 
reforming spirit of the last sixty years than any other group of 
laws affecting English life. Since 1832, when the era of reform 
began, the poor laws and the municipal laws have been entirely 
remodelled. There have been some alterations in the Licensing 
laws in this period; but these alterations are not recent, and in 
the main they were not far-reaching in their character. In 1869 
an end was put to the era of free trade in beer which began in 
1828. In 1870 grocers off-licenses were introduced ; and in 1874 
uniformity was established as to the hours of closing public 
houses at night and on Sunday. These are the only noteworthy 
alterations which have been made in the laws. Otherwise they 
stand much as they were when the century opened; and now, as 
then, the administration of the laws is not in the hands of any 
elected body ; but in those of local magistrates appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor. While, however, there have been no funda- 
mental alterations in the laws, there have been great changes in 
the spirit of their administration, and also in the character of the 
trade affected by them. When the century opened, what are now 
described in England as tied houses, that is houses owned or 
under the control of brewing companies, were scarcely known 
out of London. Tied houses now predominate; and in a day’s 
walk in any part of England, it is almost impossible to find a 
public house free from the control of a brewing or a distilling 
company. This change is due to the development of the brewing 
industry, and the colossal sums which have been embarked in it 
during the last twenty-five years. As regards the spirit in which 
the laws are administered, the change is best shown in the disin- 
clination of magistrates to issue new licenses. In scores of Eng- 
lish towns, a new license has not been issued in the last genera- 
tion; and in many places it has come to be regarded as hopeless 
to make applications for them to the magistrates. The new 
policy is in the interest of temperance. Whether it has 
really had the desired effect, is one of the questions on which 
an opinion will be expected from the Royal Commission. 
Another of the questions on which some enlightenment should 
result from the Commission is that concerning the tied houses. 


Opinions most divergent are now held on this question. Tem- 
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perance advocates insist that the tied-house system has lowered 
the character of the license-holders and resulted in deterioration 
in the houses. The great brewing companies, on the other hand, 
deny both these assertions, and maintain that the system has 
resulted in an improvement in the beers sold, and set up a sharp 
and effective check on the conduct of the license-holders who are 
the tenants of the brewing companies. The demands on the 
Government which led to the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission were principally those put forward by the liquor trade, 
The trade objects to a modern interpretation of the law under 
which magistrates can refuse to renew an existing license. It 
also desires legislation which should insure compensation in all 
cases where licensed houses are closed by the magistrates for the 
public good. On the part of the publicans there was also a 
demand that they should be relieved from obligations thrown 
upon them by the Mutiny Act in so far as that measure affects the 
biileting of troops on the march. Unlike the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression, appointed by the late Government, 
the Licensing Commission is sitting with open doors, and its pro- 


ceedings are being fully reported by the daily press. 
EpwarD Porritt. 


Tabellen zur Wahrungsstatistik, verfasst in K. K. Finanz- 
Ministerium. The Austrian ministry of finance has begun the 
publication of a second edition of its valuable tables of currency 
statistics, the first edition of which appeared in 1892. In the five 
sections already received, the original order of topics is main- 
tained, with some exceptions, and the figures are brought down 
to date. Especially valuable are the tables showing in detail the 
progress in the manufacture of the new currency of the Austro- 


Hungarian empire. 


American Politics are thus illuminated in the Bimetallistische 
Monatsschrift, by Dr. Arendt, the leader of the German bimetal- 
lists: 

“ The candidacy of McKinley is the expression of the economic 
discontent which prevails in the United States ; he has been put 
forward by a combination of the protectionists and the silver par- 
His election means not only a protection policy but also a 


ties. 
His platform will not go quite as far as to demand 


silver policy. 
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the free coinage of silver without international bimetallism, but 
it will net fall far short of this demand of the extreme silver 


party.” 


The Second Number of “Economic Studies,” issued by 
the American Economic Association, contains three papers Om, 
The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. The first is on Gain 
Sharing by Henry R. Towne, the second on The Premium Plan 
by F. A. Halsey, and the third on a Piece Rate System, by F. W. 
Taylor. All of these papers have been previously printed in the, 
Proceedings of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
but economists interested in the wage question will be glad to 
have them preserved in this form and made more accessible to 
them. 

No social philosophy can throw as much light on the question 
of profit sharing and all kindred questions as a straightfor- 
ward account of the practical experience of men who have tried 
in their own business to adjust wages to efficiency. 


The Enforcement and Improvement of the Law Regulat- 
ing Railroads is discussed by Mr. Knapp of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a recent number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Perhaps the 
most important of the many points made by the author is his 
distinction between methods of dealing with offenses in rate- 
cutting and offenses in rate-making. The former involve viola- 
tions of a published tariff. If their existence can be estab- 
lished, the parties responsible for them can be punished bya 
court. Such punishment can be made part of the operations 
of criminal procedure, and any attempt to call in the services 
of a body like the Interstate Commerce Commission is unneces- 
sary and unwise. An offense in rate-making, on the other 
hand, involves the creation of a tariff in violation of the rules 
of public policy embodied in statutes or legal decisions. Whether 
a given tariff does or does not violate these principles of public 
policy, is not an easy matter todecide. To put such violations of 
principle, which may be made in perfectly good faith, on the same 
plane with secret rate-cutting, is obviously out of the question. 
To demand that our already overburdened courts shall deal with 
this matter adequately, is almost out of the question. It is here 
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that the functions of a body like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are of the greatest importance ; and its true usefulness in 
the supervision of rate-making would be most clearly seen if it 
were relieved of its functions of preventing rate-cutting, which it 
can not perform either adequately or advantageously. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Knapp favors the repeal of the 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act which prohibits railroad 
pools. We suspect that this represents well enough the general 
feeling of the Commissioners ; and that the unofficial character 
of the present publication has given the author a chance to speak 
his mind more freely than he can do in an official report. He 
believes that this change should be accompanied by an increase 
of the authority of the commission, so that it could prevent pools 
from being used to increase rates to an extortionate degree. If 
this last suggestion is intended as a means of pacifying the fears 
of some who object to the power of railroad combination, we 
should take no great exception to it. But if it is intended as a 
means of preventing any actual evils which have arisen or are 
likely to arise in the operation of railroad pools, we have grave 
doubts as to its efficiency. It is only in extreme cases that a 
combination puts rates up to an unfair point. What it actually 
does in some cases is to prevent them from going down with the 
introduction of improved transportation methods. Experience 
like that of France shows how ineffective is even a very close 
government supervision to avoid this danger when the fear of 
competition is once removed. On the whole, we believe most 
decidedly in so amending, the law as to permit railroad pooling, 
but we advocate this change because the frequent evils of dis- 
crimination and commercial! disaster attendant upon the attempt 
to prohibit them seem worse than the occasional instances of 
extortion which might result from legalizing them. We do not 
believe that these latter evils, such as they are, could be greatly 
lessened by any increased powers of control in the hands of an 
administrative or quasi-judicial body. 


The George Junior Republic, at Freeville, N. Y., which is 
being so much discussed inthe newspapers and magazines was 
recently visited by one of the editors of the YALE Review. And 
while a single inspection does not enable one to form very definite 
opinions as tothe merits and probable future of so novel an enter- 
prise, it must be said that this is a social experiment of extra- 
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ordinary interest. The pedagogical and industrial principles on 
which it is founded are in the main correct. The scheme is not 
socialistic or otherwise utopian ; it rests on a frank acceptance of 
present conditions. Itis an attempt to develop in boys and girls 
who are gathered from the slums of New York the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, industrial independence, thrift, business 
sagacity, respect for law, acquaintance with the forms and value 
of civil government, sympathy and patriotism. The attempt 
seems already to have met with surprising success. If it is car- 
ried on in the future on the same principles as heretofore, but 
with somewhat greater attention to scientific method in some 
details, it is likely to prove the most notable effect to prevent vice 
and crime, and to fashion good citizens out of the most unprom- 
ising materials, yet tried among us. 














BOOK NOTICES. 


Recent Publications in Political Science. 


Among recent contributions to the history of political theory, 
Henry Michel's exhaustive study of The Theory of the State in 
France since the Revolution’ must take a leading place. Itis a 
critical review of the history of Individualism vs. State Control, 
with an attempt to restate the case for Individualism in a more 
effective way to meet the modern socialistic argument. 

M. Dreyfus-Brissac, editor of the “ Revue /nternattonal de L’ En- 
setgnement, has devoted himself to a piece of work that one 
wonders has not been done before,—a critical edition of Rousseau's 
“Social Compact,” * after the manner and on the scale in which 
the best editions of Plato's Republic and Aristotle’s Politics are 
constructed. The voluminous notes contain the presumable 
sources from which Rousseau drew his illustrations and many of 
his ideas. But the juxtaposition makes it clear that Rousseau 
put these materials through his own melting pot. They are 
thoroughly fused and made his own. 

Two shorter monographs on the history of political philosophy 
are: Bouglé’s* study of four representative German thinkers of 
the present generation : of Lazarusand Folk-Psychology, Simmel 
and Ethics, Wagner and Economics, and Jhering and Jurispru- 
dence; and Warschauer’s critical essay on Louis Blanc.‘ War- 
schauer has based his work ona thorough examination of Blanc’s 
own voluminous writings, and his notes are full of helpful biblio- 
graphical material. 

An exceptionally interesting examination of the rise of De- 


11’ Idée de L’ Etat: Essai Critique sur L’ Histoire des Théories sociales et 
politiques en France depuis la Revolution. Paris, 1896. Hachette et cie, 8vo, 
653 pp- 

* Du Contrat Social. Edition comprenant, avec le texte définitif les versions 
primitives de l’'Ouvrage collationées sur les manuscrits autographes de Genéve 
et de Neuchatel, une Introduction et des Notes. Paris, 1896. Felix Alcan, 


8vo, xxxvi, 424 pp. 

8 Les Sciences Sociales en Allemagne. Les Methodes Actuelles. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1896, 18mo, 172 pp. 

* Geschichte des Socialismus und Communismus im 19 Jahrhundert. III Abtei- 
lung. Louis Blank. Berlin, 1896, Hermann Behr, 12mo, 161 pp. 
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mocracy in England is presented by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
in his Development of Parliament.’ The true significance of 
the Reform of 1832 lies in the fact, not that it was the intro- 
duction of democratic principles, but that it destroyed the 
stability of the constitution. The whig reformers wanted to 
lessen the power of the crown and to increase the weight of the 
middle class. But when once changes were made, the parties 
began to drift because they had no definite convictions. The 
House of Commons, in the sixty years that followed, has been 
transformed from a chamber representing the varied interests of 
the realm, to a democratic assembly of delegates from constitu- 
encies. 

It is ceasing to be a body in which measures are discussed and 
more and more is coming to be regarded as existing to carry out 
the mandates of the people. But these mandates are often merely 
the ratification by the people of a group of propositions which, 
as a whole, carry the country through the strength of each one 
in a certain class or district, but which individually might all fail 
of receiving the approval of a majority of the country. Hence 
a referendum of some kind is needed to make it clear whether 
these propositions, especially when they effect constitutional 
changes, individually have the support of the majority. Mr. 
Dickinson’s tone is in curious contrast with the cheerful confi- 
dence of such men as Bagehot and May, who wrote twenty odd 
years ago, before a democratic House of Commons became a 
fact. 

In his sketch of a century of the History of the United States, 
Prof. Channing has had in mind primarily the needs of the Eng- 
lish student.*- The preliminary chapters contain a fresh and in- 
teresting review of the political and social condition of the col- 
onies, such as can come only from first-hand investigation. The 
discussion of the colonial system and of the political ideas of the 
Revolutionary leaders is especially suggestive and well put. Asa 
whole the volume is admirably adapted for its purpose. By an 
unfortunate slip the virulent denunciation of the Jeffersonian 
victory of 1800, by Theodore Dwight, is attributed to his brother, 
President Timothy Dwight, (p. 166.) E. G. B. 


' The Development of Parliament During the Nineteenth Century. London and 
New York, 1895, Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo, viii, 183 pp. 


* The United States of America, 1765-1865. The Cambridge Historical Series, 
Ed. by G. W. Prothero. New York, 1896, Macmillan & Co. 
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Wages and Capital; an Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. 
By F. W. Taussig, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard 
University. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1896— 
8vo, pp. xviii, 329. 

To the general public, Professor Taussig is known chiefly as 
the author of some most useful practical discussions of questions 
of the day. Readers of technical literature have seen that he was 
equally effective in theoretical discussion, and will congratulate 
themselves that he has taken the time to put some of his contribu- 
tions to economic theory into a more permanent and accessible 
form than they have hitherto enjoyed. 

The book consists of two parts. A little more than a third of it 
is occupied with the development of the author’s theory of wages; 
the remainder contains an analysis and criticism of previous 
theories. This analysis and criticism is wonderfully comprehen- 
sive ; but it deals so much with matters of past history that the 
majority of readers will probably be far more interested in the 
portion of the book which embodies Professor Taussig’s own 
positive contributions to the subject. On the whole, he treats 
wages as paid out of capital; but with certain methods of defining 
capital which free his theory from the objections which have been 
so forcibly urged against the wage-fund theory in its older and 
cruder form, It will not be far out of the way to describe the 
author’s theory of wages as an application to the subject of labor 
of the same kind of analysis which Boehm-Bawerk has applied to 
capital. In fact, the whole book contains much to remind one of 
Boehm-Bawerk in its method of dealing with the problems as 
they arise. Professor Taussig regards capital as consisting of 
‘* inchoate goods,” i. e., goods which are not satisfying the wants 
of the final consumer ; and he shows how the payment of wages 
is connected with changes in this stock of goods in process of 
transmutation. There may be some doubt whether this definition 
of capital will ultimately prove the most useful one ; buc that is 
too broad a question to take up in a review like this. There can 
be no doubt that the definition as chosen is most logically and 
originally followed out. 

The wages problem really consists of two distinct questions ; 
one, qualitative, as to the source from which real wages come; 
the other quantitative, as to the conditions which determine their 
amount. In its answer to the first of these questions the book 
before us is admirable. But we cannot help thinking the second 
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question is too much neglected, and that, amid such relative neg- 
lect, the right answers to the first question may lead the readers 
to give wrong answers to the second—answers, it may be added, 
which Professor Taussig himself would not countenance for a 
moment. If weinsist that wages are paid from capital, the reader 
gets a strong impression that the amount of capital has some 
direct quantitative connection with the rate of wages; and it 
requires very explicit and reiterated denials to counteract that 
impression. Not only does the author, in our judgment, fail to 
make these denials explicit or frequent enough, but he sometimes 
falls into what seems like inaccuracies of quantitative analysis. 
For instance: on page 52 he treats the output of the community 
as synonymous with the sum of the outputs of the individual 
members of the community-—a procedure which, to put the best 
possible face upon it, lays a snare for all but the most wary ; and 
six pages later his use of the word “disposable” shows that he 
has fallen into his own snare. If an article passes through many 
hands in the process of production, the aggregate output may 
appear several times greater than the real income of the commu- 
nity ; but the “disposable” output certainly is not, for the apparent 
increase was obtained by reselling results of labor and zoé putting 
them at the disposition of the consuming public. From the stand- 
point of the community disposable output is no greater than 
quantity of product. 

With rare exceptions, Professor Taussig is the most accurate of 
economists. His history of the wage-fund controversy, and 
indeed his historical references of every kind, show the highest 
degree of precision. His analysis of the work of Ricardo is per- 
haps peculiarly valuable in this respect. The only slips we have 
noted is where he credits Marshall with Newcomb’s distinction 
between a flow and a fund ; and thisis perhaps an error of expres- 
sion rather than of thought. A slight but real omission, in our 
judgment, is the failure to give proper weight to Sidgwick’s con- 
tribution to the theory of capital; an omission which is also 
made by Boehm-Bawerk. Sidgwick’s expression on these points 
is very obscure and his thought somewhat so; but there would 
seem to be no doubt that he anticipated many of the distinctive 
ideas of Boehm-Bawerk, and some of those of the book before us, 
with a sufficient degree of closeness to make the very brief men- 
tion which is here accorded him seem rather inadequate and one- 
sided. A. T. H. 
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The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena of 
Association and of Social Organization. By Franklin Henry 
Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia Univer- 
sity in the City of New York. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896—S8vo, vii, 476 pp. 

This work, whose appearance students of sociology have long 
awaited with interest, will, we believe, fully meet their expecta- 
tions. It is manifestly the fruit of a serious purpose, of wide 
intellectual sympathies, of indefatigable industry, of solid scholar- 
ship, and of independent and virile thinking. 

Among the opinions for which Professor Giddings contends 
are these: that sociology is not the sum of all the social sciences, 
but their common basis (p. 33); that it is not a physical or biolog- 
ical, but a psychological science (p. v.), or, more specifically, 
“an interpretation of social phenomena in terms of psychical 
activity, organic adjustment, natural selection, and the conserva- 
tion of energy”’ (p. 419); that man is, and from the first was, an 
essentially social being, as distinguished from a being solitary or 
egoistic (p. 421)—though the terms “altruism” and “altruistic” 
do not once occur, so far as we recall, in the volume; that “the 
sociological postulate can be no other than this, namely: The 
original and elementary subjective fact in society is the consctous- 
ness of kind” (p.17); that social intercourse is nevertheless “a 
mode of contlict’’ (p. 100); that the “social composition” and 
the “social constitution” are to be clearly distinguished from 
one another (p. 73); that association has been a principal genera- 
tive factor throughout the process of social evolution, and is, 
therefore, to be termed, in the several stages, “ zoogenic,’’ “ an- 
thropogenic,” “ethnogenic,” “‘demogenic” (p. 73); that “social 
evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution,” all social energy 
being “transmuted physical energy” (p. 363); that personality 
isa unity, but a composite, divisible, decomposable unity (p. 378) ; 
that the will, both individual and “general,” is determined (pp. 
382 and 416); and that society is an “ organization,” rather than 
an “organism” (p. 420). These propositions, though they repre- 
sent very inadequately the scope of the work, and the wealth of 
thought and of fact with which it is filled, especially in the 
anthropological and ethnological parts, will perhaps suffice to 
indicate Professor Giddings’ standpoint, and show to what extent 
he has departed from the views of Mr. Spencer, from whom he 
has learned so much. 
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If sociology is the science of society, in whatever sense, then 
our first need is to learn what society itself is. But this is pre- 
cisely what the sociologists never tell us. For example, they 
discuss the question whether society is an organism, but what that 
exactly 7s which may or may not be an organism—whether the 
family, the church, the state, the nation, the race (in the ethnolog- 
ical sense), the culture-group, the total of mankind, any chance 
and temporary association of men, or an abstract somewhat 
different from all these, yet within them all—they do not make 
clear. Schiiffle does not; Spencer does not; neither, so far as 
we can see, does Professor Giddings. Society, he says (p. 3), 
means, for one thing, “the individuals, collectively considered, 
who mingle and converse, or who are united or organized for any 
purpose of common concern.” But “in the larger and scientifi- 
cally important sense, a society is a naturally developing group 
of conscious beings, in which converse passes into definite rela- 
tionships that, in the course of time, are wrought into a complex 
and enduring organization” (p.5). On page 148 it is implied 
that “each race, nationality, local community, family, class, 
clique, circle,” is a “society’’; while we are elsewhere told that 
such political areas as counties, townships and cities are “local 
subdivisions of society’’ (p. 177). It is elsewhere asserted (p. 
100) that “an enlarged family which includes no adopted mem- 
bers is not properly to be called a society, in the broad sense of 
the word—in the true natural society there must be genetic aggre- 
gation and congregation ; there must bean admixture of elements 
and a self-perpetuating power, demotic composition, and autog- 
eny.” What, then, ¢s Society, this “thoroughly concrete reality” 
(p. 40), as distinguished from particular societies? We all use 
the term constantly—do any of us know what we mean by it? 
And are we doomed to play “hide and go seek” forever among 
its several senses? It is by no means certain that we are not so 
doomed, for the difficulty of exact definition here seems almost 
insuperable. But until this difficulty is overcome, it will remain 
a question whether, and to what extent, sociology is a science. 

We have to thank Professor Giddings for having rejected so 
decisively the alluring but vain biological analogies to which 
Schiiffle and Spencer have given such vogue—what Gumplowicz 
called “these everlasting lame likenesses,” “this dreary confusion 
of metaphors, analogies and similitudes” (Grundriss d. Soctolo- 
Ste, S. 16). It is a great service to have recognized and urged the 
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superiority of the psychological elements of social science, as 
compared with the elements physical and biological. Neverthe- 
less Professor Giddings ought not to say that “sociology is a 
psychological science” (p. v.), that it is “‘the science of the asso- 
ciation of minds” (p. 25). What are associated in society are not 
“minds,” but “persons,”” embodied in flesh and set in a physical 
and conditioning environment. Sociology, therefore, is not a 
physical science, nor a biological science, nor a psychological 
science—it is just a socta/ science, to which the physical, the biolo- 
gical, the psychological contribute. We must add, also, that our 
author's psychological views themselves, so far as they are dis- 
closed in this volume, differ considerably and in some vital points 
from our own. To us, they seem too much under bondage to Mr. 
Spencer and “the cosmos.” 

Concerning Professor Giddings’ “original and elementary 
social fact” (subjective), which he sets against the facts regarded 
as fundamental by Gumplowicz, Novicow, De Greef, and (more 
particularly) Tarde and Durkheim, namely, “the consciousness 
of kind,” we hope to express ourselves more fully at some future 
time. The author has at least been delivered from the folly of 
attempting to construct a system of sociology on an anti-social 
basis, as Gumplowicz did. The phrase, however, seems to us 
somewhat vague. Besides, the consciousness of similarity is in 
itself formal and inert ; what is vital and moving are the multi- 
form desires, affections and antipathies which sentient beings of 
like sort feel for oneanother. The male alligator isas “ conscious 
of kind” asisthe female; nevertheless, he devours the young, while 
she protects them—she is conscious of “ kindness” as well as of 
“kind.” Obviously, all society is founded in the fact and appe- 
tency of sex ; but we frequently, and rightly. speak of the “ offo- 
site sexes,” for it is the sense of unlikeness, quite as much as of 
likeness, which draws men and women together in families, and 
thus perpetuates society. What the criminal lacks is not “con- 
sciousness of kind” (p. 125), but sympathy, or self-respect and 
self-control, or the “categorical imperative” of conscience, or 
adequate sense of law and dread of penalty. In fine, we agree 
that “consciousness of kind” is a social postulate, but not in 
itself a social power. It isa postulate, because a society is by 
definition a group of conscious beings of like sort; it is not a 
power, because it is, in strictness, merely the perception of a 
fact, and not a movement of feeling. 
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This work displays an uncommon aptitude for “categorizing.” 
We have seldom met in a book so many generalizations, so many 
hard names, so many “primaries, secondaries, tertiaries.”. Most 
of these are excellent, many of them in the highest degree strik- 
ing and suggestive. In some cases, however, they seem to us to 
obscure the theme as much as illuminate it, while in a few in- 
stances they are apparently incorrect. A minor instance of the 
last class of generalizations is the following: “Genius is rarely 
born inthe town. The world’s great faiths have germinated in 
the desert, or among mountain heights. Its great policies have 
been suggested by unsophisticated men, It owes its great dis- 
coveries and its immortal creations to those who have lived with 
nature and with simple folk” (p. 347). Here is doubtless an ele- 
ment of truth, but does the statement accord, on the whole, with 
the histories of Athens and Florence and London—Athens, where 
were born Socrates, Plato, Thucydides, Sophocles; Florence, 
where were born Dante and Michael Angelo; London, where 
were born Spenser, Milton, Bacon, Byron, Keats, the two 
Brownings. Moreover, Spinoza was a native of Amsterdam, 
Peter the Great of Moscow, Scott of Edinburgh, Burke of Dublin, 
Geethe of Frankfort, Kant of Kdnigsberg, and Raphael, Galileo, 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner, of considerable 
towns. Julius Casar was born in Rome, of a distinguished 
family, and Alexander the Great and Charlemagne in royal 
palaces and of royal lineage. We believe that in the town, 
rather than in rural regions, is to be found human life in quin- 
tessential form, and that the city has hitherto given, and will still 
give, more than its due share of genius and social achievement 
to the world. 

“The time has not come,” to quote the first sentence of Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ preface, “for an exhaustive treatise on soci- 
ology;” or when, we may add, thinkers in this field can 
altogether agree even as regards the definitions, principles, and 
methods of the science. But this work will serve to hasten that 
good time. Perhaps it is not too much to say that it is, on the 
whole, the most careful, comprehensive and useful, if not the 
most original or brilliant, general treatise on the subject yet 
published. Ww. F. B. 
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Eléments déconomie politique pure. Troisiéme édition. Par Léon 
Walras. Lausanne, F. Rouge, 1896—8vo, xxiv, 495 pp., 6 pl. 
An Essay on the Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution. By Philip 
H. Wicksteed. London, Macmillan & Co., 1894—S8vo, 56 pp. 


These works illustrate the strength and activity of the so-called 
“ mathematical school” of economists. 

While, by the nature of the case, the mathematical method 
can never be popular among the d//efanti in economic science, 
few will deny that, since its introduction by Jevons, twenty-five 
years ago, it has gained a solid hold among earnest students. 
Those who once opposed and ridiculed it are seldom heard from 
now. Many who were at first indifferent to it have learned to 
employ its simpler machinery, the now familiar diagrams of sup- 
ply and demand, utility and cost; while a small but steadily 
increasing number make use without stint of every mathematical 
conception, symbol and process which they find suited to the 
problem in hand. In every important country of Europe, except- 
ing France alone, enthusiastic devotees are pursuing this method 
and achieving results of acknowledged importance. Their writ- 
ings, unfortunately, are as yet little read by American students. 

As is well known, Professor Walras was one of the first to 
break ground in this field. The first edition of the present work 
appeared in 1874. Jevons had published his “ Theory of Political 
Economy” in 1871, but the two works, while strikingly similar, 
were quite independent, and that of Walras was, in many respects, 
the more complete. The second edition appeared in 1889. The 
present edition is a reprint of that of 1889, with the mere addi- 
tion of three appendices and the omission of four chapters on 
Money. The latter are to reappear in a volume to be entitled 
“Etudes d’économie politique appliquée,” which, with a compan- 
ion volume, “ Etudes d’économie sociale,” will take the place of 
more elaborate works once planned by the author, the complete 
execution of which his ill health will not probably permit. 

Of the new matter contained in the present edition, the First 
Appendix has already been put before American readers in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
July, 1892, under the title ‘Geometrical Theory of the Determina- 
tion of Prices.” The Second Appendix is a criticism (in our 
opinion not sufficiently appreciative) of the work on prices by 
the Austrian mathematical economists, Auspitz and Lieben. This 
criticism originally appeared in 1890 in the Revue d’économie 
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politique. The Third Appendix is on Wicksteed’s “ Co-ordination 
of the Laws of Distribution.”” Professor Walras finds that Mr. 
Wicksteed's criticism of the classical theory of rent leads to the 
same conclusions as those which he himself had reached in one of 
the most interesting and acute chapters of his “ Eléments.” The 
main result is that rent is determined by the marginal efficiency 
of land as an agent of production, as is likewise the reward of 
labor and capital. The importance of one laborer more or less 
gauges the wages forall laborers. Thusthe principle of marginal 
efficiency is found to be the key to the theory of distribution. 
It is a noteworthy fact that quite recently many other economists 
have independently been led to similar conclusions. American 
readers will recall the remarkable coincidence of views on this 
subject exhibited a few years ago in the same number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics by Messrs. Hobson and Clark. 

The essay of Mr. Wicksteed is, we believe, the strongest pre- 
sentation of the new views yet constructed. By an elaborate 
course of reasoning it is shown that, if each agent of production 
is rewarded in proportion to its marginal efficiency, the product 
will be exactly distributed, with no surplus or deficiency. There is 
no place for a residual theory of distribution and no need of con- 
troversy as to who is the “residual claimant.”” Much of the work 
appears to be quite new and original, but we regret that the author 
did not take pains to trace the development of the theory and to 
give credit to previous writers, particularly to Walras. The writer 
refers to few of his predecessors except Marshall, though he 
acknowledges their work in a general way, and even too modestly 
states that his own essay is “ without any claim to originality.” 

Non-mathematical readers will find Wicksteed’s work difficult, 
if not unintelligible. We believe his notation could be simplified 
and his demonstrations shortened without detriment. Verbal 
explanations are often insufficient or wholly lacking, while in 
other cases, as in the discussion of the admissibility of the con- 
ception of infinitesimals, they are too elaborate. I. F. 
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The Political Institutions of the Anctent Greeks. By Basil Edward 
Hammond, Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge: 
University Lecturer in History. London, C. J. Clay & Sons; 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895—S8vo, viii, 122 pp. 

“ These chapters are not intended to form a whole by themselves. 
They are merely an enlarged version of a course of lectures in 
which European Political Institutions in general were treated 
historically and comparatively: and as I wish hereafter to make 
similar enlarged versions of the other parts of the course and to 
append them to what I have here written, I hope that these chap- 
ters on the Greek Institutions may prove to be only a first instal- 
ment of a book on Comparative Politics.” These opening words 
of the preface are a frank statement of the origin and character 
of the work; they warn the reader fairly not to expect too much. 
Only a great master of this large and difficult subject could throw 
real light upon it, or even set it clearly before the student, in so 
brief an outline. It will indicate the scale to note that the period 
of constitutional changes at Athens from 480 to 432 B. C. is treated 
in a trifle over a page; the Confederacy of Delos and its trans- 
formation into an Athenian empire are dismissed in nine lines. 
Perhaps the worth of the present instalment cannot be accurately 
estimated before the rest appears, but its worth is much lessened 
by two defects. First, German and French work on Greek politi- 
cal institutions is consistently ignored,—a practice no more to be 
approved than is that of following some foreign guide blindly. 
Secondly, though references to Greek literary sources are given 
freely, there is no allusion to inscriptions, which have supple- 
mented the literary sources at so many points ; and this omission 
is the more marked now that Gilbert’s excellent manual of Greek 
Staatsaltertiimer is accessible in English as well as in German. 

T. D. GooveELt. 


Traité Théorique et Pratique d’ Economte Politique. Par Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur d’Economie Poli- 
tique au Collége de France, Directeur de 1’Zconomiste Francais. 
Paris, Guillaumin et cie, 1896—4 vols. 8vo: Vol. i, vii, 793 ; Vol. 
ii, 652; Vol. iii, 694; Vol. iv, 810 pp. 

When an author publishes a treatise on political economy of 
nearly three thousand pages, the very magnitude of the work 
arouses the expectations of the buyer. Still higher are those 
expectations if the author is known to be a man of experience in 
affairs, a professor in the College of France, the editor of an influ- 
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ential journal, and a prolific author on numerous branches of the 
subject. If, in addition to this, he speaks slightingly in his pre- 
face of most modern economists and states that he is going to 
return to the method of Adam Smith, he virtually insists that he 
shall be judged by the very highest standard and challenges an 
exacting criticism of his work. The reader is led to expect that 
such a book will either present something novel and fresh in the 
way of economic theory, or that it will give additional point and 
clearness to theories already put forth by others, or at least that 
it will be very rich in economic facts and illustrations. In the 
latter respect one who takes up Leroy-Beaulieu’s latest work will 
not be disappointed. The book is, as its author says, “ saturated 
in reality.” The author is particularly strong in the way in 
which he treats all kinds of practical questions,—such as the pos- 
sibility of improvement in agricultural processes (Vol. i, p. 488), 
the manner in which agricultural improvements may increase the 
quantity of the yield (Vol. i, p. 405), the method of conducting 
the business of the modern great stores of Paris, etc. On all of 
these points, especially as far as French experience is concerned, 
his illustrations are striking and interesting. In the main, too, 
we presume that they are accurate, and were it not that the author 
especially prides himself on his travels and knowledge of the 
world, it would be invidious to point out that Mr. Edison is not 
“the magician of Muanroé Park,” and that the Mansion House in 
London is not a charitable institution [émstitution officielle d'assis- 
tance] as we are twice informed (Vol. ii, p. 499, Vol. iv, p. 493). 
The misspelling of foreign words, too [e. g. wisky trust, Yahrbuch, 
Miss Besant] is so common an occurrence in French books as to 
require no comment. But the frequent repetitions in which the 
book abounds constitute a real blemish. Thus, in three places 
(Vol. i, p. 280, Vol. ii, pp. 75 and 185) the identical quotation is 
given from a book by Sir William Muir; while we are also told 
in three separate passages, that General Colonieu undertook a 
trading expedition with 15,000 to 16,000 sheep, 9,000 to 10,000 
camels, 2,200 footmen, 1,400 women and children, etc. A simple 
reference would, in these and other cases, have saved quite a good 
deal of printer’s ink. Yet, on the whole, the book is a mine of 
information regarding practical economics, and as such will 
always have a high value. In this respect the author was not far 
wrong in seeming to compare himself with Adam Smith. 


It cannot be said, however, that the book is particularly 
15 
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original. In its general divisions it follows well worn paths, the 
familiar topics of production, distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption being treated in the order given and supplemented by 
special sections regarding population, emigration, colonization, 
the functions of the state, socialism, and taxation. On all of 
these subjects the author expresses himself with good sense and 
judgment, but he can hardly claim to have contributed exten- 
sively towards the development of economic theory. Indeed, 
there is a certain vagueness attaching to his statements of princi- 
ples, which seems to us a step backwards rather than forwards, 
In trying to avoid what he calls the subtleties of the mathematical 
school, he has gone too far in the other direction. He does not 
seem to appreciate the importance or the advantage of careful 
analysis. Indeed, he seems curiously to misunderstand the bear- 
ing of mathematics upon economics. In the beginning of his 
work he discusses the different schools, and endeavors to prove 
the inefficacy of the mathematical school by explaining that 
human beings are influenced not only by economic motives but 
also by others; and that most articles which are consumed by 
people, and therefore subject to the law of supply and demand, 
have substitutes which may be used in their place. ‘The law of 
substitution,” he says, “is an absolute obstacle to the efficacious 
use of mathematics in political economy.” (Vol. i, p. 87.) It 
would be quite as apt to say that mathematics has no place in 
physics because the force of gravity is liable to be counteracted 
by the resistance of the atmosphere and because different sub- 
stances are unequally heavy. A little more of the mathematical 
spirit would have saved the author from a good many vague and 
confused statements. Indeed, most of his definitions suffer, in 
our view, from being too general. Thus, he includes in the term 
‘‘capital,”” not only wealth used productively, as is common, but 
also works of art, personal qualities, etc. In his theory of wages 
he says, somewhat vaguely, that “ wages tend to be regulated by 
the productivity of the work of the laborer. By this word pro- 
ductivity we must understand the quantity of enjoyments which, 
according to the needs or the tastes of society, each kind of work 
produces.” (Vol. ii, p. 276.) But he does not explain whether 
he adopts the theory of General Walker, according to which the 
laborer receives a residual share of the product, or whether he 
means that wages are strictly proportional to the product, and he 
quite fails to say whether wages are regulated by the total pro- 
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duct which results from the codperation of capital and labor, or 
by that part only which is due to the activity of labor. In short, 
there seems to us nothing tangible or definite about the theory. 
The words “supply and demand,” too, are nowhere precisely 
defined or used in an exact sense. The author's aversion to exact 
analysis is shown most strikingly in his whole treatment of the 
Malthusian theory, which he seems completely to misunderstand. 

As regards form, the book is provided with an alphabetical 
index to the four volumes, and with a very full table of contents. 
The author has also taken pains to emphasize important state- 
ments of principle by printing them either in italics or in capi- 
tals. These all aid the reader in studying the book. It is to be 
regretted, however, that in many instances great masses of statis- 
tics which could be easily reduced to a tabular torm are printed 
in solid lines, and that the author nowhere makes use of dia- 
grams, either to illustrate economic principles or to summarize 
statistical facts. 

It is not necessary to speak of the general views of so well 
known an author as Leroy-Beaulieu. He belongs to what some 
of our German friends call the optimistic school. He believes 
that production is susceptible of great improvement; he thinks 
that property and the law of inheritance are beneficial to society ; 
he advocates the private ownership of land; he thinks the 
unearned increment is a bugaboo, and he does not at all believe 
in protection, bimetallism, or socialism. The unfortunate dour- 
geots, who has been made the butt of so much abuse on the part of 
socialist and German authors, is treated with decency and 
even consideration by Leroy-Beaulieu, who points out—very 
truly as it seems to us,—the extremely important function per- 
formed in society by the middle class merchant or capitalist, who 
saves his money, makes shrewd investments, lives prudently, and 
minds his business. His knowledge of practical affairs is brought 
strongly to bear upon the whole question of socialism. He 
shows, e. g., the faults and shortcomings of the post office, which 
has been used so frequently by socialist and semi-socialist writers 
asa proof of the possible beneficial effects of state enterprise. He 
demonstrates that even in France the post office is not self- 
supporting, if we take into account all of the expenses (Vol. i, p. 
672); and that the telegraphic service is not as efficient and 
responsible as it would be under private management. In all of 
these particulars the book abounds in good sense and informa- 
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tion, and if the minute analysis and exactness of statement which 
belong to the mathematical school are wanting in this work, this 
is simply an illustration of the inequality in the distribution of 
the gifts of nature, which, according to a common expression of 
the author, lies in “the nature of things.” H. W. F. 


The Cause of Hard Times. By Uriel H. Crocker. Revised Edi- 
tion. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1896—16m0o, pp. v, I10. 
There is a remarkable passage in John Stuart Mill’s Principles 

of Political Economy, in which, while combating the theory that 

commercial crises have been due to over-production of machinery, 
he takes pains to state that if railroad construction should become 
very much more rapid than it had been, it is quite conceivable 
that a period of widespread commercial depression might result 
from that cause. Mill did not believe that such rapid construc- 
tion of railroads, or duplication of other forms of permanent 
investment, would be likely to take place; but this absence of 
expectation makes his explicit admission of the possibility all the 
moreremarkable. It is surprising that this part of Mill’s analysis 
of the effects of investment has attracted so little attention ; espe- 
cially when we consider that the state of things which he deemed 
improbable has been approximately realized in the business of 
the present day. In reading Mill, people are so occupied with his 

exploration of the facts of the commercial world previous to 1850, 

that they overlook some of his most useful intimations as to 

possible changes. 

This comparatively unfamiliar line of analysis of the phenomena 
of commercial crises is developed with great acuteness by the 
author of the book before us. He shows how general over-pro- 
duction, in the sense in which the word was used by Malthus— 
production in excess of the demand at remunerative prices, can 
and does exist in a large number of lines simultaneously, and he 
proves the shallowness of the current statement that apparent 
over-production in one line really means under-production in some 
other. His book is the work of an advocate rather than a judge ; 
he is more occupied with presenting one side of the phenomena 
of commercial crises than with giving a harmonious explanation 
of the whole. But the side which he presents is the neglected 
one; and even undue emphasis on that side is likely to be a 
means of securing a better balance of ideas in the future than we 
have had in the immediate past. & @ &. 
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Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and America. By 
Charles Borgeaud. Awarded the Rossi Prize by the Law 
Faculty of Paris. Translated by Charles D. Hazen, Professor 
of History in Smith College. With an Introduction by John M. 
Vincent, Associate of the Johns Hopkins University. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895—xxi, 353 pp. Price $2. 

This book is at once a treatise on constitutional history and on 
comparative constitutional law. It tells how the written consti- 
tutions of America and Europe were originally established and 
have since been amended up to the present time, and it describes 
and compares the legal methods by which these constitutions may 
be revised to-day, either in their entirety or in part Itis obvious 
that a book on the adoption and amendment of constitutions will 
not treat at all of any country that has not yet entered the era of 
constitutional government, that is, countries like Russia or 
Turkey. But some might find it arbitrary tq exclude England 
from so thorough a treatise on comparative constitutional law. 
Yet we must remember that England has no written constitution, 
that English legislation does not make a distinction between con- 
stitutional laws and ordinary laws, and that the English constitu- 
tion has never been adopted en d/oc and may be altered or even 
upset at any time by an ordinary statute law of Parliament. 

The Latin American states, the Republics of South and Central 
America, are discussed in one brief chapter of but five pages, and 
rightly so, as “the instability of most of the constitutions of 
Latin America has become proverbial ”’ (p. 196), and as most of 
these countries are chronically” in a state standing on the eve or 
morrow of a revolution ” (p. 197). 

The book is by no means a complete constitutional history of 
the countries which it discusses, nor a complete exposition of their 
constitutional law. It gives their past constitutional history and 
their present constitutional law on one point only, namely, merely 
that part of their history and their law which answers the ques- 
tion: How were their constitutions established and amended in 
the past, and how can they be legally amended in the future? 
This might seem a small compass fora book ; but we shall change 
our minds immediately when we take into consideration that the 
United States of America, the German Empire, and Switzerland 
are federal states, and that the United States had already forty- 
five constitutions in operation, when Dr. Borgeaud wrote his 
book, and that the German Empire has twenty-four in operation, 
and Switzerland twenty-five. Our idea of the work which Dr. 
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Borgeaud undertook will be still more enlarged when we con- 
sider that most of the states which he discusses do not now live 
under their first constitutions, but have had at least two constitu- 
tions since the day when they adopted the first one. Moreover, 
although the book deals with the adoption and amendment of 
constitutions only, yet a thorough treatment of this one point, as 
Dr. Borgeaud exhibits it, requires the fullest understanding of 
the whole constitutional history and the entire organization of 
government in all the countries under discussion. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to a study of the consti- 
tutions of the United States, of France, and of Switzerland, and 
that because the public law of these countries alone is thoroughly 
based upon the principle of popular sovereignty, “ because with 
them originated the idea of regulating the adoption and revision ” 
of written constitutions (p. xviii), and because it is of these coun- 
tries alone that one may truly say their constitutions were estab- 
lished and can be revised by the nation, that is, by the people 
themselves. 

Those constitutions which are the farthest removed from these 
truly democratic constitutions are the constitutions of most of the 
states of the German Empire, which constitutions are legally com- 
pacts between the prince and the representatives of the nation. 
Logically, such constitutions cannot be amended at all, but can 
only be replaced by a new contract between the prince and the 
representatives of the people. However, according to the present 
law, they can be amended by the legislative powers ; but the pro- 
cedure of revision is generally complicated and solemn, and still 
reminds one of the ‘original contractual character” of these 
constitutions. 

About half way between the latter constitutions and the truly 
democratic ones stand the constitutions of what Dr. Borgeaud 
calls the Latin-Scandinavian group. It is under this heading that 
he discusses the three Latin monarchies, Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal, the Scandinavian states, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and 
besides the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and those European states 
which are the creation of this century,—Belgium, Roumania, 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria. These liberal monarchies have 
accepted from the democratic theory the principle of consultation 
of the people, or of the appealtothecountry. Their constitutions 
require the dissolution of Parliament before any revision of the 
constitution, and give the final decision upon the proposed amend- 
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ment to a freshly chosen legislature. However, in all of these 
states the prince participates in the work of revision, except in 
Norway (if we accept the Norwegian interpretation of the consti- 
tution of Norway), and in Greece, whose constitution seems to 
follow the Norwegian in this particular. 

The constitutions of Prussia and of the German Empire stand 
all by themselves. They, being very much like the unwritten 
English constitution in this resject, have assimilated constitutional 
law and ordinary law almost completely. And German profes- 
sors of public law, failing themselves to appreciate the difference 
between constitutional laws and statute laws, and exercising an 
enormous influence over the minds of jurists of other countries, 
have unfortunately confused on this point the ideas of jurists in 
German Switzerland, and even in Italy. Dr. Borgeaud’s repeated 
strictures on this confusion are of the greatest importance. 

Other considerations of great importance in the book, which 
are the result of thorough historical investigation, are the follow- 
ing: that the oldest constitutions in the world, the first constitu- 
tions of Connecticut and Rhode Island, of 1639 and 1641 respec- 
tively, were the direct outcome of Puritan Congregationalism, of 
self-government in church matters, and not of a theory of politi- 
cal philosophy; and that the constitution-makers of the France 
of the Revolution were largely influenced by the American State 
constitutions andthe new Federal Constitution of 1787, perhaps 
even more than by the philosophy of Rousseau. 

For those of us who, with Dr. Borgeaud, believe that the ten- 
dency of popular government is away from representative govern- 
ment towards pure democracy, the chapters on popular ratifica- 
tion of constitutions in the United States of America and in 
Switzerland, and on the Swiss initiative, will prove to be of great- 
est interest. 

Looking back over the whole compass of the book, it seems to 
us that this work is the most important contribution yet made to 
the new science of comparative constitutional law, especially 
since it goes to the root of the matter and isa study of that funda- 
mental question: How great is the share of the people in the 
making and mending of their constitutions in the different 
countries ? Jean vu Boy. 
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